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Looking to organize, Mark built a desktop tool 
caddy from plumbing hardware and spare parts. 


organize YOUR 
“wor ench 


Build this simple, LOVE TOOLS! I can’t have too many. 

The problem is, the more tools I get, the harder it is to keep 
them organized. Stashing them in a drawer or box is impractical; I 
tool caddy spend more time searching for necessary implements than 
building models. I want my tools readily accessible in plain sight. 

I solved the problem with a low-tech, dirt-cheap design using items 
available at any hardware store. 


inexpensive tabletop 


by MARK BUCHLER 
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Shopping basket contents: precut sheet of 
clear acrylic, assortment of 3/s" and 1" PVC 
pipe connectors, and a tin of PVC glue. 


Pipe connectors come in various lengths and 
diameters appropriate for different modeling 
tools and accessories. 


Pipe end caps make excellent paint- or glue- 
bottle holders, preventing tips and spills. 


First, | dry-fitted the components to the clear 
acrylic sheet, reworking the layout until | was 
happy. 


| attached the PVC pipe components to the 
base. Pipe glue is very aggressive and sets 
rapidly, so | positioned the parts quickly. 
Always wear gloves and eye protection, and 
work in a well-ventilated place when using PVC 
cement. 


After about 30 minutes, | loaded up the caddy 
with tools. A piece of rubber or cork in the 
bottom of each tube protects the tool points. 


End caps at the front edge of the caddy are a 
great way to prevent knocking over expensive 
paint bottles. 


Asmall, snap-lid box glued to the base 
provides storage for spare hobby-knife blades. 


| finished my caddy with a tray froma 
discarded knick-knack box, a nifty place to 
stash model parts during construction. 
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Get started with Revell-Monogram’s 


1970 Challenger T/A kit 


by CLAY KEMP 


USUALLY BUILD race cars, so it doesn’t 
me to get inspired to build something a! 


take much for 
ter a trip to the 


local short-track races, or watching some racing on TV. 
But because I live in the Midwest, there usually isn’t 


enough racing going on during the winter 
motivated. 
But sometimes inspiration comes out o: 


to help me stay 


the blue: 


One weekend during the dead of winter, I was glued to 
the TV watching the live car auctions. Even though I’m 
not normally “into” modeling street cars, I couldn’t help 
but get swept away by some of the amazing cars that were 


being sold. I was so intrigued, I decided I 
muscle car! 


had to build a 


Even though I had almost no knowledge of muscle 


cars, I was so inspired I ran out to buy a k 


it. | picked up a 


Revell-Monogram 1970 Challenger T/A, a few supplies, 


and dove in. 


What follows is a street-car novice tackling his first 


muscle car. 


BUILD BETTER MODEL CARS 


The first step was cleaning up the body in preparation for primer. The 

Model Car Garage photoetch set replaces many of the exterior 
markings, so they were sanded down with a sanding stick. Mold lines 
were smoothed out at this step too. 


The Challenger 
T/A makes a 
good project 
for first-time 
muscle-car 
builders. 


Another benefit of the photoetch upgrade was the new grille. | used With the sanding done, the body was washed, air-dried, and then 
a hobby knife and a panel scriber to remove the original kit grille shot with a few coats of Plasti-kote primer to check for any areas 
area. After the old piece was removed, the edges were cleaned up with _ that still needed attention. 
a sanding stick, and the new photoetched grill was test-fitted into the 
opening. 
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The areas under the door handles and turn-signal indicators were 
left in place. These will provide a guide to locate the the 
photoetched pieces after the painting is complete. 


With the bodywork complete, the body and bumpers were shot with 

Kustom Kolors Pavo Purple. Although not a match for the real Plum 
Crazy, it's close, and sprayed out great. Don't forget the mirrors, as | 
did! After drying overnight, the body parts were sprayed with Omni 
two-part clear. 


At the same time that the bodywork was getting sprayed, the 
undercarriage also recived a fogging along the edges to give it the 
factory overspray effect. 


With the clear cured, | polished the body using Meguiar's Scratch X. 
When the polishing was complete, | washed the body and applied the 
kit decal stripes. 


The kit decals laid down well, but needed a bit of help in the door 

jamb. When the decal was almost dry, | gently slit it along the jamb 
and applied a bit of MicroSol. That was all it needed to settle in just 
right. 
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The kit block, heads, valve covers, and intake were assembled and 

shot with primer. After the primer dried, the engine and air cleaner 
were shot with House of Kolor Molly Orange. This was as close to the 
factory Mopar color as | had, and worked out well. 


To save time, | wanted to spray as many similar colors as | could. 
After a quick scan of the instructions, all of the semigloss black 
parts were prepared for paint, and sprayed with Krylon Semiflat Black. 


Reproducing the factory woodgrain was a challenge. Starting with 


Tamiya Desert Yellow, | hand-painted the woodgrain areas, then did 


a light drybrushing with Tamiya Bronze to simulate the grain. After a 
thin coat of Tamiya Clear Orange, | had the look | was after. The raised 
trim was painted Testor’s Chrome Silver. 


With the woodgrain taken care of, the 
floorboard was brush-painted with a thin 
coat of diluted white glue, and then flocked 
black. 


black. 


| dipped back into the Model Car Garage 
photoetch sheet, and added a few 

pieces. New pedals, window cranks, and inner 

door emblems helped to break up the sea of 


The interior parts were now complete 

‘and ready to be installed. The steering 
wheel was also treated to the same painting 
technique for wood grain, then covered with a 
coat of Tamiya Clear to give it some sheen. 


With the installation of the dash, inner door panels, and front 
seats, the interior tub was ready to be installed. 


The suspension was detail-painted using several shades of 
metallic paints, and mounted to the chassis. | sprayed the 
exhaust with various shades of Alclad, then installed it along with the 
engine. The floor pan got a few washes and a bit of drybrushing to give 

a worn look. 
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The rear suspension was also detail-painted and installed. The The undercarriage is complete. The exhaust tips are wrapped with 
kit's molded-in gas tank was brush-painted with a mix of Humbrol Bare-Metal foil, and the openings have been brush-painted flat 
jar paints to give it a more factory-correct appearance. black so they appear hollow. The orange 340 engine really stands out. 


The window trim is Bare-Metal foil. At this point, | test-fitted the Now comes the fun part! With the three subassemblies 
interior tub one last time before final assembly. complete, final assembly can begin. The glass is installed, and 
the main elements are ready to be assembled. 


Final touches include installing the tires and wheels, 
adding the photoetched pieces to the body, and 
installing the bumpers. | drilled the antenna base with a pin 
vise, and made an antenna from a thin guitar string. After a 

final waxing, my first muscle car was complete! 
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_ Adhesives A to Z 


Choosing the right glue makes model building easier 


by MATTHEW USHER ® Photos by WILLIAM ZUBACK 


finished model? Glue. It’s perhaps the most critical 
supply when you're building a model, and choosing the 
right type for the right job can be tricky — there are a lot of 
glues on the hobby-shop shelves. 
A finished plastic model can contain parts made of dozens 
of types of material, including styrene, brass, aluminum, and 


Wisse THE ONE tool that turns a box of parts into a 


resin. Is there one glue that will work well with all of these 
parts? Not really. It’s good to keep a variety on hand, because 
different materials respond differently to different glues, and 
what works well with one part may not work well (or at all) 
with another. 

Here’s a rundown of the most-common modeling adhesives, 
and a description of what each does best. 
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Technically speaking, all “super glues” are cyanoacrylates. 
Super glue is a handy all-around adhesive that will bond 
almost anything. Super glue forms an extremely strong 
chemical bond between the parts, but it doesn’t affect (or melt) 
the parts like solvent-based glues. It’s a good choice for 
assembling cast-resin and photoetched-metal parts — standard 
model glue won’t stick to them. 

Super glue comes in different viscosities (from water-thin to 
syrup-thick) and different cure rates (from instant to slow). 
Medium-thick gap-filling super glue is a good choice for most 
modeling needs. It’s easy to apply with a toothpick, 1, and will 
fill gaps between parts, too. 

Most super glue cures quickly, but adding accelerator 
(sometimes called “kicker”) to a glue joint will cure the glue 
instantly. Flying-model builders use a lot of accelerator when 
they build, and that’s why most bottles come with a high- 
volume pump sprayer on top. Never use this for plastic 
models. Instead, unscrew the sprayer and apply the accelerator 
with a Microbrush, 2, or an old fine-point paint brush. Apply 
a small amount of accelerator near the glue joint and let it run 
in. If you apply the accelerator directly to the joint, you may 
accidentally bond the brush to the model! 

Slow-cure super glue is good for joining large pieces with 
long seams (such as fuselage halves) when you need a little 
extra time for glue application and final adjustment. When the 
parts are in the right spot, you can let the glue cure on its own 
or use the accelerator. 

Never use super glue to apply clear or chrome-plated parts 
— it can fog the surface of the parts with an almost-impossible- 
to-remove white residue, 3. Try using white glue or epoxy for 
these parts. 

Safety should be your primary concern when working with 
super glue. It’s not a good choice for young modelers unless 
they're supervised closely. Super glue bonds most materials — 
including skin — instantly. If you should accidentally stick your 
fingers together (or your fingers to a model) resist the urge to 
simply pull them loose. Your skin will give way before the glue 
oes, usually with painful results. Never work with super glue 
without a bottle of debonder close at hand. It'll dissolve the 
super glue bond without harming you or the model. If you 
should accidentally get super glue in your eyes, don’t try to 
remedy the situation yourself — visit a doctor or go to the 
emergency room immediately. 
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Solvent-based glues are available in two basic forms: good 
old-fashioned tube glue and bottled liquid cement. Both bond 
parts the same way: When solvent-based glue is applied 
between two parts, it softens the plastic and “welds” the parts 
together, leaving a strong, permanent bond. Solvent-based 
glues should be applied sparingly —a little goes a long way, 
and using too much can distort or mar plastic parts. A 
toothpick is an excellent tool for applying tube glue, but there 
are more options for applying liquid cement. Many liquid- 
cement bottles have an applicator brush attached to the cap, 
but they are often too big for delicate modeling work. An old 
fine-point paintbrush makes a good substitute, and a Touch- 
N-Flow applicator, 1, available from tool suppliers like Micro- 
Mark, works well, too. 


‘ctenR pants 
Shr 


Some parts, such as clear canopies, windshields, and 
chrome-plated trim, don’t react well to standard modeling 
glues. Testor’s Clear Parts Cement, Microscale Micro Kristal 
Klear, Pacer Formula 560, and even Elmer’s Glue-All white 
glue are great choices for installing clear parts. These glues can 
be thinned with water and flowed into joints with a fine-point 
paintbrush, 1. They're stronger than you might think, and 
they're nontoxic, too, so they're good choices for young 
modelers. 

Two-part epoxy, 2, will produce very strong joints. Epoxy is 
mixed from two parts, resin and hardener (sometimes called 
the catalyst). 


AMBROIO 


zp 


Solvent-based glues take a while to cure. Rubber bands or 
small clamps will help keep the parts together and aligned 
properly while the glue dries, 2. 

These glues will bond only plastic to plastic, so they won’t 
work if you're adding resin or metal parts. They don’t have 
any gap-filling qualities, either, and will require smooth, flush 
mating surfaces between the parts you're assembling. Solvent 
glues can have strong fumes, too, and should only be used 
with adequate ventilation. 

If you're working with a young, beginning modeler, try 
Testor’s nontoxic cement. Available in tube (No. 3521) and 
liquid (No. 3527) form, this adhesive will handle most model- 
building requirements, but is safer than standard solvent- 
based glues. 


When the two are mixed (usually in equal parts), the epoxy 
starts to thicken and harden. Epoxy is available in different 
cure rates, ranging from a few minutes to an hour, so you can 
pick the type that’s best for the modeling you're doing. A 
longer cure rate is ideal when you need extra time to position 
the parts. One of epoxy’s real strengths is its ability to bond 
dissimilar materials — with it, you’ll be able to stick almost 
anything to anything. 

Glue is one of the most important tools on your 
workbench. Whether you need a glue that’s fast, slow, thick or 
thin, there are plenty of options. Learning to use the right glue 
for the right job is a key step toward building better models. 
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Revell’s 1969 Camaro snap kit has plenty of 
“cool factor” to interest beginning modelers, 
and is quick and easy to assemble. 
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hoosing your first kit 


by JIM HAUGHT 


OW DOT get started building? 
What’s the best kit for a beginner 
to build? 
It’s a question that’s often asked, but 
there’s no universal answer. There are 
several ways to get started. 


SUBJECT Whether you're an expert 
modeler or a novice, many of the models 
you choose to build are the direct result 
of some special interest in the subject: a 
favorite car from childhood, or a car 
your favorite driver used to win a big 
race, or the first car you owned. And 
being motivated to build is a huge factor 
in successfully completing a project. 

But there’s also a tendency for 
beginners to jump into the deep end of 
the kit-building pool — where their skills 
haven’t developed to the point where 
they can tackle building their dream car. 


SKILL LEVELS In an effort to help 
guide modelers in selecting kits that gave 
a better chance for successful comple- 
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tion, some manufacturers began 
assigning “skill level” designations to 
their kits. Level 1 kits are for entry-level 
modelers, with Level 2 being a sort of 
“typical” kit for modelers with some 
building experience, and so on. As you 
shop for kits, watch for the Skill Level 
number on the end flaps of kit boxes 
(and sometimes on the box top). 


MAKE-AND-TAKE Many model clubs 
sponsor events where a make-and-take 
session is involved — usually for kids. 

Each participant gets a simple kit to 
build at the event site, and he/she takes 
the model home upon completion. 

Generally there is quite a bit of adult 
help around, to assure success for what 
is often a youngster’s first exposure to 
plastic models. The kits have a low parts 
count — sometimes fewer than 25 — and 
require few or no tools or glue. 

It’s important that assembly goes as 
quickly and painlessly as possible. Young 
kids are often not used to doing a 
project in one sitting, and even though 
these models can be assembled in less 


‘amaro Concept Car 


Matthew Usher's Camaro Concept Car was the 
subject of “From Snap Kit to Showpiece” in 
the August 2008 issue. 


than an hour, it’s my experience that 
getting the model done — and 
successfully completed — is important. 

Call it “pride of accomplishment” or 
“making something that looks like a 
car,” but having a kit that goes together 
without problems is a big help. 

At many shows, the make-and-take is 
in the same area as the rest of the show, 
and that means plenty of potential 


With its low parts count, Revell's 1977 Monte 
Carlo lowrider snap kit was a staple of make- 
and-take events, 


Here's the completed Monte Carlo, half an 
hour after | started it. Completing a model in 
one session, without problems that slow down 
building, is important for kids. 


teed ft a 


The Hot Wheels Corvette snap kit is another 
popular make-and-take car. Kids of all ages 
like the flames! 


Rob Holfers changed the paint and wheels on 
Polar Lights’ Ford GT snap kit, and created a 
model that gets attention at contests. 


distractions: Cool models to see, vendors 
to check out, lunch to eat, etc. 

If the model has some “coolness 
factor” and the kids can make visible 
progress toward having their own model, 
the chances of the experience being a 
good one — and something he/she may 
want to do again ~ are greatly increased. 


INTO THE WABAC MACHINE Revell 
has had a make-and-take program for 
some time, with several aircraft and/or 
car kits to choose from. The old 1977 
Monte Carlo Lowrider kit is an example 
of that program (though now there are 
1963 Corvette and Camaro Concept kits 
to choose from, among others). 

We had a few of the Monte Carlo kits 
left over from a years-ago make-and- 
take — we often use them for testing out 
new paints — and I dug one out to see if 
it assembled as easily as I remembered. 

I was pleasantly surprised that, using 
only a sprue cutter, I assembled a decent- 
looking model in roughly 30 minutes. I 
didn’t have to force-fit any parts, the 
instructions were clear, and it was 
obvious that nearly any beginner could 
complete the model in short order — just 
the thing for a successful program. 


SNAP KITS The examples just 
mentioned are but a few of the “snap 
kits” available: kits that do not require 
glue for assembly. 

The only parts of the Monte Carlo, 
for instance, that didn’t snap together are 


Skill Level 1 kits are basic, but can still provide 
interesting subjects, such as this Kenworth 
T600A truck. 


the body/interior and the chassis; two 
screws lock them in place. 

Self-adhesive stickers generally take 
the place of waterslide decals in these 
kits too. 

But although these kits are simplified, 
and are intended for beginning modelers, 
the word “simplified” should not be 
confused with “inaccurate.” Some snap 
kits have a level of detail that rivals 
many glue kits, and as such they can be 
the basis for eye-catching models. Tim 
Boyd, Matthew Usher, and others have 
shown what can be done with some 
simple detailing (see “From Snap Kit to 
Showpiece” in the August 2008 issue). 

Polar Lights’ 2005 Ford GT snap kit 
has been the basis for several models 
that I’ve seen win or place at contests, 
too. Rob Holfels’ model is one example: 

“I removed all tabs and other visible 
evidence of this being a snap kit,” he 
says. “That was especially difficult on the 
clear parts. 

“I wanted to expand on the existing 
theme of the car: a modern supercar 
with retro heritage,” he noted. 

So don’t overlook the possibilities for 
creating something special from such 
seemingly-simple models. 


CURBSIDE MODELS A curbside 
model is one that shows the car as it 
would look parked by a curb: You can’t 
see many of the details. This term has 
evolved to where a “curbside” generally 
means a kit with no engine (or only part 


AMT's Cobra is a Skill Level 2 kit, so you 
should probably have some completed models 
under your belt before you try it. 


of the engine is visible). 

If you don’t like to build engines — 
and many modelers don’t — curbsides 
offer a way to get a buildup complete 
without having to worry about spark 
plug wiring, fan belts, or headers. 

Sometimes a curbside model is the 
only way a particular kit may be offered 
—at least initially. If a curbside kit sells 
well enough, a full-detail kit or upgrade 
parts may be available later. 


WHICH SKILL LEVEL? It’s really up 
to you to decide when you're ready to go 
up a level in kitbuilding. And let me 
assure you, if you try to advance too 
fast, the kit will “tell” you you're not 
quite ready yet. 

But there’s almost bound to come a 
time when you get itchy to build a 
favorite car, and that motivation can 
carry you through the rough spots in a 
build — and most builds do have them. 

Here’s hoping that your building 
progression is smooth, with many happy 
hours spent at the workbench, creating 
models that please you. 


QUESTIONS FOR JIM? 


Send your questions to 
SCALE Auto, FUNdamentals 
21027 Crossroads Circle, Box 1612 
Waukesha WI 53187-1612 
E-mail: 
jhaught@ScaleAutoMag.com 
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Cutting tool roundup 


Outfit your workbench with the tools you need 


by MATTHEW USHER 
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T’S AN IRONIC FACT of model building that before you 
glue parts together, you usually have to cut some apart. 
Not surprisingly, having the right tool for the job 
makes building a lot more enjoyable, so here’s a look at the 
most commonly used knives and cutters for model 
building. 
A small pair of sharp scissors makes cutting decals and masking tape a 


whole lot easier. | found this pair in the needlework section of a craft 
store, and | have a similar pair with curved blades. 


Cutting shears are a great all-purpose tool, but they're especially 
handy for removing delicate parts from the sprue. This pair is from 
Xuron (www.xuron.com). Precision shears like these save lots of time at 
the workbench. What little sprue remains on the parts can be trimmed 
away with a hobby knife. 


My first modeling tool was a hobby knife with a pointed No. 11 blade; it 
replaced my trusty Cub Scout pocket knife. Now | keep several knives 
on my workbench and | use color-coded handles to tell them apart 
easily. When the blades wear out, | place them in a plastic “sharps” 
container. You may have seen a sharps container in a doctor's office; 
they're normally used to dispose of syringes. With a sharps container, 
the old blades are stored safely, and when the container’s full, it's 
disposable. 


Although it’s especially handy for grinding, drilling, and sanding, you 
may not think of your motor tool as a cutting tool. But if you need to 
cut more substantial materials, such as music wire, you may want to 
outfit your cutting tool with a mandrel and cutting discs. 


A general-purpose razor saw and a miter box will serve you well, 
particularly if you're thinking about doing conversion or 
scratchbuilding work. There's no easier or more accurate way to cut a 
right angle in styrene stock. 


When you use a motor tool or most of the cutters outlined here, it's 
always a good idea to wear a good pair of safety goggles, which are 
available inexpensively at hardware and home stores. Cutting wheels 
can break, and tiny bits of wire and plastic can go flying - protect 
yourself properly. 


SAFETY FIRST 


Few things are sharper than a new hobby-knife blade, 
and few things can tear you up more quickly. I've gone 
through plenty of Band-Aids in my modeling career, and 

. once even ended up in the emergency room under the 
care of a plastic surgeon. I'll spare you the details, but | 
will tell you my wife almost fainted, and we could have 
filmed the model-building equivalent of a driver's-ed _ 
movie (“Red Workbench” starring Matthew Usher). In all 
seriousness, though, | made a stupid mistake with a 
common tool. The pain was considerable and | took a 
long, long time to heal. Bring up workbench accidents at 
a model-club meeting and you'll hear a wide variety of 
similar stories. Learn from our mistakes. All of the tools 
outlined here should be handled and stored with the 
utmost care. 
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EMEMBER YOUR FIRST models, 

when you grabbed parts and 

twisted until the sprue relented 

and the pieces came loose? 
Never mind the big chunk you took 
out of the part’s edge, or the clear 
part that got cracked. 

One of the first things you learned 
as your modeling skill set expanded — 
right after No.11 blades are really, 
really sharp, and glue will stick to you 
as well as a lot of other things — was to 
cut, rather than twist, the parts from 
the trees. It’s still one of the most 
basic skills, and one that bears a 
second look. 


PHOTOETCHED METAL 


The thin strips that attach most photoetched- 
metal parts to frets are easily cut with a 
sharp knife. The main danger is sending the 
part orbital. Try cutting the part through the 
bag it came in. This keeps the part corralled 
until you can superglue it to the model. 
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Resin parts almost always have pour plugs to 
be removed. A razor saw is the best weapon 
for this work, although large parts can be 
removed quickly with a carefully wielded 
cutoff wheel in a rotary tool. Work slowly and 
check often to be sure the blade hasn't gone 
off track. 


id 
Alternatively, you can place the fret on the 
sticky part of a Post-it Note. The adhesive is 
strong enough to stop the part from taking off 
for parts unknown, but it lets go of the parts 
easily to prevent damage (and leaves little 
residue, better for the adhesion of paint and 
glue). 


Depending on how closely you cut, sanding is 
usually all you need to clean up resin parts. 
It's a good idea to wear respiratory and eye 
protection while cutting or sanding resin. The 
dust is very fine and can be irritating if 
inhaled. 


Photoetched-metal parts usually have small 
tabs where the attachment points were. A fine 
file, sanding stick, or whetstone will take care 
of those - but be careful not to bend or crimp 

the parts while you work. 


PLASTIC 


_N 


One of the best tools you can buy is a pair of side or sprue cutters. The 
blades should have a flat side and an angled side. With the cutters, it's 
a simple matter to place the flat side next to the part and cut the 
attachment point. It pays to be gentle and to look after your cutters. 
Use them only for plastic; things like metal and artificial flower stems 
will nick the blades, in turn damaging model parts. 


Next, | use a sharp No.11 blade to shave off the remaining little stub. Be 
careful. (Did | mention it's sharp?) If the plastic is soft, it is easy to cut 
too deeply and damage the part. My intention is to remove as much 
excess plastic as possible without cutting into the part. | find this 
lessens the amount of sanding | have to do, thus decreasing the 
amount of collateral damage to surrounding areas. 


Speaking of sanding: After using the side-cutters and hobby knife, it 
usually takes only a few swipes with a sanding stick to remove any 
remaining sprue. Go lightly and pay attention to where the abrasive 
touches the model. 


ee 


Because sprue cutters put pressure on the parts, there is a risk of 
breaking small, fragile items such as grab handles. A razor saw is a 
must here. Working slowly, it’s easy to trim the part from the tree - 
and the cut is usually very clean. 


I've lost count of the number of smalil parts I've sacrificed to the 
carpet monster over the years. An easy way to avoid that is to make 
the parts bigger. When attaching small items like the lifting rings ona 
Dragon 1/35 scale T-34 turret, | cut off part of the sprue with the part. 
It serves as a handle when placing the part and applying glue. 


Once the glue is try, | trim the extra plastic from the part and clean it 
up. 


ES 


Clear parts need a little TLC to ensure they reach the model unharmed. 
Clear plastic is much more brittle than regular styrene, so trimming it 
with sprue cutters can cause twisting or cracking, as on this 1/72 scale 
Italeri H-34 canopy that | messed up with careless handling. 


Using a razor saw to carefully cut the part from the sprue minimizes 
damage and reduces the amount of plastic that needs to be sanded off. 
This means less handling (and fewer fingerprints) before the parts 
reach the model. 
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How to apply decals 


All you need are a few basic tools and a little patience * by matTHEW USHER 


working with decals is one of the most essential — and 

occasionally one of the most frustrating — techniques for 
car modelers. Almost every kind of car kit has at least a few 
decals in the box, and learning to apply them will help you 
turn out cleaner, more-realistic builds. 

For this project I picked Tamiya’s 1/24 scale Porsche 956 kit 
(No. 24309). The kit has been released several times since it 
appeared in the mid-1980s, and when this Canon-sponsored 
version appeared recently, I had to build it. 

(My first real journalism job was as a news photographer, 
and the first professional camera I bought was a very used 
Canon F-1. It took some creative financing to bring it home, 
but I knew I was going to need tools I could depend on. That 


= LEARNING to spray a good high-gloss coat of paint, 
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camera was built like a tank and never let me down, but since 
it’s become a relic of the film era, it’s been in retirement in a 
place of honor on the shelf for the last few years. I’ll never get 
rid of it, though, and the Porsche would make a nice 
companion piece to display with it.) 

A word about decal solutions: I used Microscale’s Micro 
Sol and Micro Set for this project, but other setting solutions 
are available, too. If you’re not sure how one will react with 
the decals you're using, test the solution on one of the decals 
you don’t plan to use. The kit manufacturer's logo is usually 
included on the decal sheet, and it’s ideal for testing solvents. 

Here’s how I applied the model’s Canon scheme, along with 
some tips to help you along. 


Like a good paint job, good-looking decals need properly-prepared 

bodywork as their foundation. | used fine-grit sanding sticks and a 
couple of polishing pads to remove some mold-separation lines. 
Although the kit includes a fully-detailed engine compartment, | 
decided to glue the front and rear sections of the body together. 


After priming the model with flat-white primer, | applied a coat of 

Tamiya's Pure White (TS-26) from a spray can. Don't confuse 
Tamiya's Pure White with Racing White (TS-7). Although the caps look 
the same, Racing White is a darker, cream-colored paint. 


Although most of the model's red markings would come from the 

decal sheet, some spots would need a little paint, like inside the 
NACA duct on the roof, and along the top edge of the fins on the rear 
bodywork. 


To make sure the red paint | mixed would match the decals, | applied 
a little dot of it along the edge of the decal sheet. It's a good way 
to ensure a match before you start painting and decaling. 


e 


= 


After airbrushing the red onto the bodywork, | painted the cockpit 

and headlight buckets flat black. It's almost impossible to remove 
masking tape from decals without damaging them, so it's best to do as 
much painting as you can before you start to decal. 


You probably have most of these decaling tools on your workbench 

already. Microscale Micro Set and Micro Sol are decal-setting 
solutions; they help soften the decals and pull them down over curves 
and bumps. Their caps are identical, so it helps to mark them with a 
Sharpie so you don't accidentally swap them. 
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When | have to apply a lot of decals to a model, | usually formulate a 
plan of attack with a photocopy of the decal sheet. | can cut the 
copy up and figure out the best way to apply the markings without 
risking the actual decals. A black-and-white copy works just as well as 
a color one; | made this copy on my home computer's scanner/printer. 


I place the wet decal on a section of paper towel that's dampened 

slightly with water. In a few moments, the decal will loosen from the 
backing. Now you can slide the decal from the backing paper into 
position on the model. 


Before applying this panel, | used a clean paint brush to apply a 

light coat of Micro Set to the model, where the decal would be 
landing. | slowly pulled the backing paper from under the decal and let 
the marking drop into place. 
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When it's time to start decaling, be careful about the water you 
use. | keep a gallon of distilled water under my workbench; it's 
inexpensive, and | know it doesn’t have any impurities that might mar 
the finish after the water dries. For the same reasons, | use a clean 
disposable cup every time, too. Dip the decal in the water for a few 

seconds (usually no more than ten) and remove it carefully. 


_\ A] 


Things stay relatively easy when you're applying flat decals to 
flat, smooth surfaces. But what do you do when there are curves 


or panel lines? That's where the setting solutions come in. 


l used the paint brush to gently slide the panel into position. 
After blotting it lightly with a cotton swab, | brushed a coat of 


Micro Sol over the top of the decal; it really softens the markings and 
helps them pull down over irregularities. | remind myself to apply them 
in alphabetical order: “Set,” then “Sol.” 


1 Sometimes solvents won't do the trick with one application. When 1 It's not uncommon for air bubbles to get caught under larger 
| really need to beat down a decal, I'll apply multiple coats of decals. When this happens, you can cut a hole in the decal and 
Micro Sol (one at a time) and use a damp cotton swab to gently push release the air, using a new No. 11 knife blade. After the bubble’s 
the decal over the irregularity. released, you can apply a little setting solution to the spot, to help 
hide the hole. 


1 yo ti I've applied all the decals and let them dry thoroughly, 1 What about clear coats? Modelers always debate whether or not 
there are usually a few spots of dried glue and setting solution to add them over decals. Race cars are almost never have show- 
left on the model. Before | add the final, easily-broken detail parts car finishes, and you can usually see where the paint stops and the 
(such as the sideview mirrors) | clean the model with a soft piece of sponsor stickers start. As a final touch, | added a light coat of car wax. 
cloth moistened with warm water. It's just wax (without any abrasives) so it shined up the finish without 
hurting anything. A soft cotton cloth made it easy to apply evenly. 


How to im 


BRUSH PAI 


Tips and tricks for quality hand-painted finishes ° by mattHew usHER 


S STRAIGHTFORWARD as brush-painting is, a few tips and 
techniques will make things run more smoothly. If you're 


new to modeling or just want to improve your technique, 


here are a few pointers to sharpen your brush-painting skills. 


THE TOOLS A few simple tools are all you'll need to get 
started. Before painting the tires on my Monogram 
Indianapolis Racer, I gathered a couple of medium-point 
paintbrushes, an artist’s mixing palette, flat-black acrylic 
paint, paint thinner, an eye dropper, and a piece of tempered 
glass, 1, The glass palette makes holding small amounts of 
paint and thinner much easier, and the surface is ideal for 
mixing them. 
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When painting a model, it’s best to apply light colors before 
darker ones. I airbrushed the wheel-and-tire assemblies with 
flat aluminum enamel and let them dry thoroughly. I left the 
parts attached to the sprues, to make them easy to handle 
while I painted. 

After stirring the Tamiya flat black (XF-1) acrylic paint 
thoroughly with a toothpick, I transferred a small amount to 
the artist’s palette using the eyedropper. Often the paint-bottle 
lip is covered with a gummy ring of dried paint, 2. 

Resist the urge to drag the edge of the paint brush against 
the edge of the bottle — that crusty, dried paint can find its 
way to your model and ruin your finish. Transferring the paint 
to the palette in this manner keeps this dried paint from 


A few inexpensive tools are all you'll need to start improving your 
brush-painting skills. 


Resist the urge to drag the paintbrush across the crusty dried paint 
on the edge of the bottle. 


a 


Dipping the brush in clean thinner before you start painting will 
help moisten the bristles. 


ala the thinner with paint produces a razor-sharp line. 


ending up in your brush and on your model. 

A second pool of the appropriate thinner is handy for 
keeping things flowing smoothly. Before you start painting, 
dip the brush in the thinner and let it moisten the bristles, 3. 
This will help keep the paint flowing smoothly from the brush 
and make cleanup easier. 

Most hobby paints are the right consistency for brush- 
painting right from the bottle. Thinning them will make them 
less opaque, and you'll have to apply more than one coat for 
complete coverage. 

A little thinner can be helpful, though, when you have a fine 
line to paint. Each one-piece wheel has only a fine raised lip 
separating the wheel from the tire. Before applying black 


As the paint dries, the splotchy areas disappear leaving an even 
flat-black finish. 


paint, I filled the brush with thinner and touched it to the tire 
at the wheel rim. Capillary action carried the thinner around 
the edge of the tire, 4. 

While the thinner was wet. I dipped the brush in the black 
paint, and touched it to the tire and the thinner. The paint 
mixed with the thinner almost instantly, and capillary action 
carried it around the molded-in rim in a perfectly sharp line, 
5. With the separation line in place, all I had to do was cover 
the rest of the tire with paint, working outward from the 
inside edge. 

As I continued painting, I brushed the black paint onto the 
tire, using as few strokes as possible. As paint dries, it becomes 
stiffer. The more you stroke the drying paint with the paint 
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F as a variety of brushes handy. 
level brushes. 


Here's an art-store “value pack" of entry- 


Store your brushes carefully and they'll 
give you years of service. 


sunnyside 


lacquer 
thinner 


ce 23] 
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1 Tape helps flag a brush’s protective 1 
plastic sleeve. cleaner. 

brush, the more tell-tale brush-stroke marks you'll leave 

behind. Using fewer strokes while the paint is still fresh and 

wet will help avoid this discouraging problem. 

I painted slowly, brushing the paint back into the area I’d 
painted on the last stroke. This technique kept a “wet edge” on 
the paint as I applied it, and helped eliminate brush strokes 
and overlap marks in the finish. 

Right after I’d finished the tire, the still-wet paint looked 
splotchy and slightly uneven, 6. As it dried, however, those 
marks disappeared, leaving a smooth, flat black finish. 


PAINT BRUSHES You'll find a bewildering array of paint 
brushes at most hobby shops and art-supply stores. Though 
you'll probably collect dozens of brushes over the years, you’ll 
need only a few to get started. 

I keep a couple of detail brushes; a couple of round, 
pointed brushes; and a couple of flat brushes handy — they're 
the ones I use most of the time, 7. You might look for a 
“value pack” of basic paintbrushes to get you started, 8. 

I store my brushes in an old glass, 9. They should be stored 
with their bristles up above the glass edge so they don’t press 
against the inside and deform. 

Some fine-point brushes have clear-plastic sleeves that slip 
over the bristles to protect them, 10. A “flag” made from 
brightly colored tape will help you find the sleeve when it falls 
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Lacquer thinner is a good all-around brush 


1 2 A “ready for retirement" paintbrush. 


onto the floor. 

CLEANING Good brushes are an investment, and good care 
will help them last for years. Hardware-store lacquer thinner, 
11, will clean brushes thoroughly regardless of the paint used; 
it’s inexpensive in quart-size cans. 

(Always store paint and lacquer thinner carefully, and wear 
the proper safety equipment when handling them.) 

When I’m done painting, I swish the brush around in the 
thinner to clean it. Although you can roll the bristles gently 
against the inside of the container to help remove paint, never 
let brushes stand in the container or grind the bristles against 
the bottom — they will lose their shape and the brush will be 
“blown out” and useless for delicate work, 12. 

After the lacquer-thinner bath, gently wipe the bristles clean 
with a paper towel. While the bristles are still slightly damp, 
‘orm them to shape with your fingertips (not your mouth) 
before storing them. 


IN THE DETAILS As with many modeling techniques, your 
brush-painting skills will improve with practice. Try a few 
different types of paint until you find a one that produces the 
results you want. Before you know it, you'll be adding sharply 
finished brush-painted parts to your models, 13, and bringing 
even the smallest details to life, 14. 


1 


Many details, such as the tiny ones in this Ford engine 


f 


compartment, can only be painted with a brush. 


al 


Brush painting is one of the most-important skills ina modeler’s 


1 ‘arsenal, and practice makes perfect. 


BRUSH-CLEANING DOS AND DON'TS 


Good tools are a good investment - 


particularly paint brushes. H 
variety of good-quality pain 


javing a 
brushes 


will help you turn out more-realistic 


models and make the experi 
more enjoyable, 

If you maintain your fleet 
brushes properly, they'll las 
time. Cleaning your brushes 
most important step toward 
them last, but you'll need to 


ence 


of paint 
along 
is the 
making 
remove 


the paint carefully so you don't 
damage the brushes in the process. 


The tip of the brush does thi 
work toward helping you pu 


e most 
the paint 


right where you want it, so protecting 
it while you clean is important. 
The best time to clean a brush is 


Gently rolling the brush's 
bristles against the side of 
the jar helps remove the paint. 


Don't let your brushes stand 
on the bottom of the thinner 
jar. The bristles will deform. 


tight after your painting session, 


before the paint in the 
chance to dry. Swishing 


through 
the paint, 


against the side of the 


Don't 
bottom o 
extreme 


bristles has a 
the brush 
hinner will remove most of 

, and gently rolling the brush 
jar will help, 1. 
et brushes stand on the 

f a thinner jar, 2. This is 

y hard on the bristles. If they 


soak long enough, the bristles will 


deform, 
useless. 

After 
most of 


and the brush will be next to 


he thinner has removed 
he paint, gently draw the 


brush backward against a clean piece 


of paper 


remaining thinner and paint, 3. Gently 


towel to remove the 


pinch the bristles through the towel 


to help dry them. 

Don't stab at the paper towel with 
the brush, 4. Always try to maintain 
the shape of the brush as you clean. 

When you're satisfied you've 
cleaned the brushes thoroughly, use 
your fingertips to point the bristles 
while they're still slightly wet. If you 
have natural-fiber brushes, you can 
rub a little hair conditioner into the 
bristles to help preserve them. 

After you've cleaned your brushes, 
store them properly. Place them 
tip-up in a glass or organizer on your 
workbench to help protect their 
points and keep them handy when 
you're ready to paint. — Matthew 
Usher 


Gently pinching the bristles 
in a clean paper towel helps 
dry them after a cleaning. 


Try to maintain the shape of 

‘the bristles as you clean the 
brush. “Stabbing” the bristles 
will ruin the point! 
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Add detail to a basic kit 


me. Accurate ride height is a bugaboo of many 
annual kits; | massaged the ride height at the 
_ front by drilling new holes for the axle stubs. 


MPC’s 1972 Road Runner annual kit gets a facelift with 
modern detailing techniques - by tim Boyp 


1960s as model-car-building’s “Golden Age.” I don’t 
agree; I believe today is the Golden Age of modeling. 

Given that the modern model-car kit genre really began in 
1958, today we have the sum total of 50 years of model-kit 
introductions to choose from for our next project. 

And with the advent of online kit auctions and aftermarket 
resin kits that duplicate many of the harder-to-find kit 
subjects of the past, it is easier than ever to locate that 
miniature replica from the 50-year catalogue of model car 
offerings 

What about the fact that today’s newly tooled kits are far 
superior in their build quality? When it comes to chassis, 
engine, and interior detail I’d agree, but even kits from the 
earliest years had superbly proportioned and detailed body 
castings. And given the modeling building resources and 
techniques we have today, even the most-basic kit can be made 
to look stunningly real. 

To test the hypothesis, I’ve chosen a typical annual kit from 
the early 1970s: the MPC 1972 Plymouth Road Runner. 
Essentially a one-piece chassis casting, a minimally detailed 
engine, a typical promo-style tub interior: all the challenges of 
a kit manufactured for a much-different hobby market than 
today’s adult-oriented marketplace. 

To further increase the challenge, I’ll draw a line in the sand 
and say, essentially, no added engine or chassis wiring, no 
aftermarket parts, and no major rebuilding of the kit parts for 
added authenticity. I’ll use 1:1 accurate exterior paint, foil 
metal trim, more-accurate aftermarket body graphic decals, 
some minor parts-swapping, and modern paint-detailing 
techniques. 


ae MODELERS sometimes wax nostalgic about the 
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The challenge becomes: “What does an early kit offering 
look like, using today’s kit building techniques, but without 
becoming bogged down in a contest-quality, yearlong building 
extravaganza?” 

Read on for the details on the build and the resulting 
model. A contest-winner, it clearly is not. But it is a satisfying 
build and a convincingly accurate representation of a car from 
another era. 


Plymouth Satellite Brochure, August 1971, pp. 10-14 


Mopar Action, April, 2003, pp. 65-69. R4 Red Road Runner 
440 GTX, standard hood, no stripes 


Muscle Car Review, November 1992, pp. 30-32. B5 Blue Road 
Runner 440 GTX, lateral “Hood and Fender” stripes. 


Mopar Collectors Guide, July, 2005, pp. 80-83. Lemon Twist 
340 Road Runner with Air Grabber Hood and “Hood and Deck 
Tape Treatment.” 


Mopar Collectors Guide, January 2003, pp. 54-57 V2 Hemi 
Orange Road Runner 400 GTX, white full vinyl roof, sunroof, no 
stripes, Air Grabber hood. 


Mopar Collectors Guide, October 1999, pp. 75-77. Black 340 
Road Runner with standard hood, no stripes. 


| used MCW 1972'/2 Plymouth Code J3 Meadow Green to replicate a rare 
midyear-paint Road Runner. Paint the body with automotive primer, and 
use Micro-Mark 1,800-12,000-grit sanding pads to smooth out the 
paint. | used Bare-Metal foil for plated body components such as the 
windshield/backlight, drip rail, and wheel-well-opening moldings. 


While you're painting the body, dig out the chassis casting and dust 
some body-color paint onto the edges of the primer gray base coat. 
Carefully brush-paint the molded-in chassis components (the axle is 
semigloss black, the exhaust system is silver, and the fuel tank is flat 
metallic gray). The front torsion bars are gloss black, and | painted the 
remaining vestigial front suspension moldings semigloss black. 


96 


Mopars of this era were painted body color on 
the engine-compartment walls and firewalls. 
The K-frame is semigloss black, and the 
torsion bars and radiator top are gloss black. 
(The AMT/Ertl 1971 Dodge Charger kit has a 
highly accurate engine compartment that 
reflects 21st-century tooling technology that 
is also correct for this application.) 


Most engines from 1960s-1970s annual kits 
are pretty basic, but finishing them in 
accurate colors greatly adds to their 
appearance. | painted the engine block - 
including the kit's incorrectly-plated valve 
covers - with the correct 1972-and-later 
Mopar Medium Blue. Other engine parts are 
finished as seen in Web images. 


The air cleaner in the MPC kit is correct for 
1972 Road Runners with the optional Air 
Grabber hood installations, but I'm using the 
standard-equipment Road Runner hood, which 
needed a dual-snorkel setup. The air cleaner 
and decal from the AMT/Ertl 1971 Charger kit 
filled the bill, but it was finished in orange for 
the 1972 model year (instead of flat black as 
on 1971 Mopars). 


4 
See 


For most cars of this era, black was the most popular interior color 
choice. | painted the interior components with Tamiya Semi-Gloss 
black, which replicates the sheen of a factory-fresh Mopar muscle car 
interior. The Mopar “Tuff” steering wheel wears the same paint color, 
with bright silver added to the spokes only. 


In an attempt by Chrysler to replicate wood grain, 1:1 1971-74 Mopar 
B-Bodies such as this Road Runner included large amounts of brown 
plastic across the instrument panel; Testor’s Model Master Leather 

bottle paint is a match. The instrument panel gauges are outlined in 
bright silver paint. 
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More Testor’s Leather is featured on the console; on the 1:1 car, this 
looked a little more convincing as wood. The trick Mopar ‘SlapShift” 
handle was semigloss black, except for the ratchet-release button. | 
painted the floor flat black to reflect the proper sheen for the factory 
carpeting. 


On this type of model, carefully researching how the front and rear 
grilles and taillamps were finished will pay big appearance dividends. 
The separately-molded grille surround on a 1972 RR is a match to 
Testor's Metalizer Magnesium; the grille texture is flat black. The 
taillamp bezels are semigloss black. Paint the headlamp and backup 
lenses flat silver. 
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Study the real 1:1 wheels; the 1972 RR “Road Wheel” spokes are 
brushed with chrome silver paint, with the recessed areas wearing 
semigloss black. | left the trim rings plated. Shabo Goodyear Polyglas 
lettering was applied in the factory-correct F70x14 size to a set of 
tires from my parts box. The inside of the wheel backs were painted 
gloss red-orange, as were the 1:1 brake drums. 


1972 Road Runners were available with three factory stripe options 
(see Sources); I chose the rare optional hood and front-fender stripes 
that were restricted to non-Air Grabber hoods. This stripe option is 
replicated in the MPC annual kit, but | chose to use the Keith Marks 
decals, which are more accurate. After application, they were carefully 
trimmed along the top of the wheel well with a new hobby knife blade, 
to avoid tearing the decal. 


The Road Runner nameplate along each lower 
rear quarter-panel is accented with Bare- 
Metal foil, then the cartoon character is 
carefully brush-painted in the correct colors. 
Old Testor's PLA Light Purple matches the 1:1 
scale bird plumage. 
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Mopar 15x7 Rallye wheels were the top-of-the-line for 1972 Road Runners, but most factory 
builds featured the 14x6 Rallye wheels or these 14x6 “Road Wheels.” These wheels are found in 
the AMT/Ert! 1968/69/70 Road Runner/GTX/Super Bee kits. 


The “Hood and Fender” tape option for 1972 Road Runners was a 
variation on the 1971 Plymouth GTX stripes. Other 1972 Road Runner 
tape choices included a rear fender/roof strobe stripe (also found on 
the Keith Marks decal sheet), and the rare longitudinal hood and trunk 
stripes for cars with the optional Air Grabber hood (not available in 
scale, to the best of my knowledge). 


The “‘wrapround” front and rear bumpers fit the body perfectly. The 
time spent detailing the grille and taillamps adds immensely to the 
accuracy of the completed replica - next to Bare-Metal trim, this is 
perhaps the most-important area to invest your time in building 
1960s/1970s annual kits. 


It will never pass for a throw-down contest model, but an extra hour or 
two detail-painting the one-piece chassis pan adds a great deal of 
realism to the appearance. 


onlooker, “I know my subject,” and requires just a bit of extra effort on 
your part. If time allows, additional components from the AMT/Ertl 1971 
Charger kit can substantially increase the realism here. 


As our 1972 Road Runner heads down the 1/25 
scale turnpike, it's time for you to think of all 
the annual kits that could benefit from similar 
=._ attention on your hobby bench. Any ideas? 
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Snap 


kit to 


Simple techniques transform a snap-together kit 
into a great-looking weekend project 


by MATTHEW USHER 


together kit here in the pages of Scale Auto. 

Trust me, I hear you: “Are you kidding? Look at this box! 
Ages eight and up? Do I look like an eight-year-old to you, 
smart guy?” 

Well, no, probably not. But I’d still tell you to take a look at 
the snap-together section of kits the next time you're in the 
hobby shop — provided, of course, that no one is looking. 

During the last few years, the folks at Revell-Monogram 
have produced some really nice, really accurate car kits in the 
SnapTite line. They’re ideal for fun weekend projects, and with 
just a little extra detailing work, you’ll end up with a finished 
model that no one would suspect was a snapper. 

For this project, I used R-M’s Camaro Concept Car (No. 
85-1944). It’s a 1/25 scale curbside kit with 39 pieces, and 
although I did add a few extras, all of them were common, 
inexpensive items that I already had on my workbench. 

After a few evenings of work, I ended up with a good-look- 
ing model that wouldn’t hesitate to take to a model club meet- 
ing or a contest. And best of all, I actually finished a model 
and had fun working on it! Isn’t that what the hobby’s sup- 
posed to be all about? 


[: TAKES a brave man to recommend building a snap- 
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With a few simple techniques and common parts-box items, upgrading 
this basic Camaro Concept Car kit is a snap! 


i 


The silver body was nicely molded, but | did have a few mold-separation 
lines to remove with a sanding stick. Afterward, | attached it to my 
lucky coat-hanger painting stand and primed it with a coat of Tamiya 
Fine Surface Primer. | also primed the separate rear spoiler and the 
sideview mirrors. 


After the primer cured for a few days, | painted the model using 
Tamiya’s Light Metallic Blue (TS-54) from the spray can. Why blue? My 
older brother Mark had a 1990 Camaro that was the same color. 


BELMERS| 
GLUE-ALL 
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Smaller parts can be hard to paint with a spray can. The last time | was 
at the hardware store | bought a package of alligator clips and a few 
hardwood dowels. | cut the dowels into 12-inch sections and epoxied a 
clamp to each end. The clamps hold the parts securely, and the dowel 
lets me keep my hand away from the part and out of the paint. 


While the body parts were drying, | turned my attention to the interior. 
| airbrushed the tub, dash, front seats, and the separate side panels 
Tamiya Neutral Gray (XF-53). It's an acrylic paint, and that fact will 
come in handy later. The first order of business was to add flocking to 
the floor to simulate carpet. | rounded up some white glue, a plastic 
cup, a wide, flat paintbrush, and some dark-gray flocking. 


There's a lot of flocking in that little container, and it tends to clump 
up in storage. | poured a big pile into the cup and gently shook it until 
the clumps disappeared. 


| brushed a medium coat of straight-from-the-bottle white glue to the 
areas | wanted to carpet. It's best to work on a small section at a time, 
so | started with the driver's-side floor. 
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With the floor covered with wet glue, | sprinkled in plenty of flocking, 
making sure | covered all the glue. 


This is not a delicate process, so pile in the flocking. | usually add it 
until it's at least 1/8-inch deep all over. 


0 


Next | gently press the flocking into the glue with my thumb, making 
sure | get into the corners and tight places. Put the tub aside and let 
the glue dry for 15 minutes or so. 


After a few minutes, find a clean, empty model box and dump the 
interior tub over it. The excess flocking will fall out, leaving a nice, 
smooth coat of carpeting on the floor. You can scoop up the excess 
from the box and return it to its original container, where it can be 
used again; a little funnel is very helpful at this point. 


il 


linstalled the seats and painted the console trim with Tamiya Chrome 


Silver (X-11), another acrylic. Everything's the right color, but the 
moldings lack depth. 
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To enhance the engraving in the interior, | decided to apply a pin wash 
of dark gray artist's oil paint. | mixed a tiny amount of the paint with 
mineral spirits in a plastic pallet. The mixture should have the 


appearance of black coffee; it’s probably 90 percent mineral spirits and 
10 percent paint. 


Using a fine-point “liner” brush, | flowed the wash evenly into all of the Acrylic paints 
interior's recessed areas. Things look ruined (I certainly didn't stay 
inside the lines), but there's an easy fix. 


are unaffected by mineral spirits, and that's the key to 
how this technique works. After letting the wash sit for a few minutes, 
| “erased” all my excess-paint mistakes with a cotton swab dampened 
with a little clean mineral spirits. It removes the excess oil paint, but 
the darkened recesses remain. 


Here's the finished interior, with the sidewalls, | Returning to the body shell, | snapped in the 
dashboard, and all the detail parts installed. translucent-red taillight panel. To brighten up 
The oil wash makes it easy to add definition the taillights a little, | added strips of chrome 
with a technique you can “undo” if you're not + Bare-Metal foil inside. 

satisfied with the results. 


While | had the foil out, | covered all four of 
the brake-disc calipers. The model's five- 
spoke wheels have a fairly open design, and 
the brakes will be easy to see. 


The kit provides stickers for the emblems and side-marker lenses, but | 
decided to replace them with foil. | used gold Bare-Metal foil for the 
front and rear bowties; | worked the foil around the grille emblem with 
a toothpick. 


Trimming away the excess wasn’t the easiest part of the project, but 
by the fifth or sixth try, | was satisfied with the results. 
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The model's windshield wipers look great with a little foil applied to | covered the front and rear side-marker lights with more chrome Bare- 
them. The blades are molded to the windshield, and the lower arms are —- Metal Foil. 
part of the body. 


HI-TE 


YEU ES x 


A thin coat of Tamiya Clear Red (X-27) Adding a little foil to the project really makes — As a final touch, | gave the model a light coat 
simulates the lens over the foil reflector. | the smaller details pop and makes the model of Meguiar's Hi-Tech Yellow Wax. This wax adds 
used Tamiya Clear Orange (X-26) paint for the — worth a closer look. a nice gloss coat, but it is slightly abrasive. To 
front lenses (see next image). make sure | don't rub through the finish 


anywhere, | use a light hand and apply the wax 
with a new piece of white cotton flannel. If the 
wax starts to remove any pigment, it's evident 
All dressed up and ready right away on the bright white cloth. 
to go: a weekend project is 
that results in a show- 
quality model. 
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New kit and aftermarket 
offerings make possible an 
early-1960s-themed 1932 
Ford Sedan Gasser-style hot 
rod in ten easy steps. 


Ten steps to a better 


1932 FORD 


Build a 1960s gasser show rod + by tim Boro 


sedan, owned by a young man in the early 1960s. He 

enjoys an occasional trip down the Southern California 
quarter-mile strips, but his priority is winning trophies at the 
Winternationals Show in LA, the Oakland Roadster Show, the 
Portland Roadster show, and similar events. He hopes it will 
be photographed for Car Craft or Hot Rod. 

With the introduction of Revell-Monogram’s 1932 Ford 
Sedan kit, and the 2007 designation of the 75 Most Significant 
1932 Ford Hot Rods at the Grand National Roadster show, it 
seemed time to finally build one of my long-running “mind 
models” (that’s a model idea that I’ve been carrying in my 


M Y VISION for this model was to replicate a 1932 Ford 


head for a long time, but have yet to build). 

Although I based this conversion on Revell-Monogram’s 
new 1932 Ford Sedan, the previously-released 1932 Ford 
3-window kit would work equally well. Replicas and 
Miniatures of Maryland offers resin 3-window and 5-window 
coupe bodies, with various levels of top chops. I ended up 
using a Tudor body from Perry’s Resin Replicas, which has a 
slightly-more-chopped top than the stock R-M sedan body. 
Other kit sources are covered in the photo captions. 

The steps to building a 1960s gasser show rod are relatively 
easy and quick. Follow along as I finally create that “mind 
model” in 1/25 scale. 
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See the text for body options, then prep and paint the body. All body 
parts were prepped with white Testor's two-part lacquer primer. The 
running boards and roof insert were masked, then all of the panels were 
finished in Tamiya TS-58 Light Blue Pearl spray, followed by Tamiya Clear, 

rubbed and waxed with The Treatment Model Car Wax. | then brush- 
painted the undersides of the fender and the frame floorboard with a 
heavy coat of Tamiya X2 Gloss White; give this a few days to dry before 
handling! 


Many gassers from this period ran with tinted Plexiglas windows, 

even though they were illegal among several race-sanctioning 
bodies. | found this translucent blue material at a hobby store, cut the 
windows to shape, and secured them to the body with styrene glue. 


You need a hot rod V-8 from the early 1960s or earlier. | used the 

Y-Block Ford with Hilborn injection from the late-1960s/mid-1980s 
issues of AMT/Ertl's 1957 Ford Fairlane. For other choices, see “Hot 
Rod Engines Pts. 1-3," Scale Auto, February, April, and June 2007. | 
painted the engine block House of Kolor Solar Gold Metallic. 


Only the earliest designs of mag wheels would be correct, along 

‘with the evergreen chromed-steel wheels. These came from Revell- 
Monogram's new 1949 Mercury kit, with the inside front rims used as 
the outside rims in the rear, to deliver the deeply-dished “reversed” 
appearance. The tires are from Revell-Monogram's 1953 Studebaker 
“Miss Deal" reissues. 


For the raised ride height that is essential to the gasser look, | used 

the front suspension from the Revell-Monogram Miss Deal kit, and 
the rear suspension from Model King’s reissue of the R-M 1951 Anglia 
(the Miss Deal rear is the same as the Anglia kit, except you must 
shorten the outside end of each axle by about 3/32 inch, and provide 
your own semielliptic springs). 
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In order for the front tires to tuck under the fenders, | removed the 

inside and outside bosses molded on the backing plates, and 
shortened the wheel-mounting pins on the ends of the Miss Deal axle. 
This narrows the track (width between the front wheels) by about '/s 
inch - all that is needed for the tires to align just under the width of 
the fenders. 


The rear end must be mounted after the fenders are located to the 
frame rails, to allow the unit to be centered in the rear wheel wells, 
and because the traction bars and quarter-elliptic springs locate to the 
fender unit that sits on top of the frame, rather than just the frame. 


I chose to run a competition-style interior, so | didn't use the 

interior panels or floor. | cut away the toe board and transmission 
tunnel from the interior floor (in this case, the 3- window part, shown 
to the upper left), and glue the toe board/tunnel directly to the chassis 
(shown here in white, before painting to match the rest of the 
floorboard) 


The toe board/tunnel unit is painted, and shown with the other 

interior parts: the bucket seats from the Miss Deal or 1951 Anglia, 
the roll bar from the Anglia, and the instrument panel from the R-M 
3-window or sedan kits. | painted everything black, which was just 
coming into vogue around 1962-'63. 


After final assembly, your project should 
look something like this. The gold foil 
decals are from Top End Decals. 


1 0! added the period racing steering wheel from the Miss Deal to 

the slightly-cut-down steering column from the R-M 1932 
3-window or sedan, along with the brake/clutch pedals from the same 
source. The fire extinguisher, shifter, and oversize gas pedal came from 
my parts box. 
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Twelve simple steps 
to a better engine 


by TIM BOYD 


HE DIFFERENCE between a 

straight kit-built model-car 

engine and an eye-catching, 
attention-grabbing power plant is 
often a few steps of paint-detailing, 
wiring, and careful assembly. To 
demonstrate the basic steps, I used 
the five-part Flathead Ford V-8 from 
the Tom Daniel Pie Wagon kit. 

Follow along as I take these 

simplified scale parts and create a 
convincing hotrod mill that would 
look fine in any street rod engine 
compartment. 


Glue the engine block halves together and Paint the basic engine block. If I'm After the paint has dried, begin to wire the 


let dry. Then run a flat file across all of the planning to do wiring on the engine, | try sparkplugs. For this Flathead Ford engine, 
seams to make the mating surfaces flush. Pay _ to paint the engine block with a lacquer or the distributor runs off the camshaft, and the 
particular attention to the engine front cover, _industrial-grade urethane enamel such as ignition wires come out from both the driver's 
the bottom of the oil pan, and the seam Krylon spray paint. This type of paint holds up and passenger's sides. A hole drilled through 
between the transmission halves. Follow with better to the handling that will follow. the distributor does the trick; the drill bit 
280- and 400-grit sandpaper. should be big enough to allow four ignition 


wires to go through the hole together. 
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Cut four lengths of sparkplug wire to about 


‘twice what their final length will be. Insert 
them in the distributor hole and secure them 
in place with super glue. Make sure the wires 
on each side of the distributor are long 
enough to reach the plugs easily. 


Begin to add paint detailing by painting the 
starter motor on the lower passenger's 
side of the block in semigloss block, while you 

can finish the distributors and coil in flat 
black as shown adjacent to the paintbrush. 


While the flat black paint is open, paint the 
radiator hoses (left), fan belt (center), and 
air-cleaner faces (right). 


Use your favorite brand of flat silver paint 

on the fanbelt pulleys and alternator (left), 
as well as the intake manifold (the horizontal 
surfaces between the cylinder heads and 
radiator hoses). 


Ribbed surfaces, such as these high- 

compression cylinder heads, often respond 
well to paint-detailing. | mixed some flat black 
with paint thinner to a watery consistency, 
then flowed the thinned paint over the 
cylinder heads; it settled in the lower 
surfaces. After the paint dried, | used a soft 
cotton cloth to lightly buff the raised surfaces 
and remove any thinned paint. 


Plated assemblies like this one look more 

realistic if paint is applied to some of the 
surfaces. | mixed a combination of copper and 
flat black paints, then applied it to the 
carburetors, while leaving the air-cleaner 
scoops in their original (plated) form. 


1 Use a fine bit to drill out the sparkplugs 

and make a hole for each sparkplug wire. 
Work carefully to avoid damaging the already- 
painted surfaces. 


1 fanbelt assembly and the cylinder 
head/intake manifold assembly is glued 
into place on the engine block, then each 
sparkplug-wire hole is further drilled through 
the engine block. Carefully thread each wire 
into the hole in the cylinder head and press 
into place. Use glue if needed to secure each 
plug. 


1 Glue the carburetor/air-cleaner 

assembly in place, then apply a metallic- 
colored paint to the transmission area behind 
the engine block. Touch up any other areas 
with a fine-tipped paint brush, then stand 
back and admire the results of twelve easy 
steps to a simply detailed engine. 
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Outside 
measuring contacts 77 


Bezel clamp 


Inside measuring contacts 


Indicator needle 


Lock screw 


Retainer 


A dial caliper may look like a slide rule (shudder), but after you familiarize yourself with its workings, you'll find it extremely handy. 


Measuring for 


MODELERS 


Sizing up the tools you can use to build more accurate models « by maTTHEW USHER 


T’s A GREAT TIME to be a modeler. 

We have a huge variety of new kits to 

choose from, and by and large, they’re 
accurate and build into great looking, 
beautifully detailed models right out of 
the box. 

But where to you start if you want to 
double-check the length or wingspan of 
your latest project? What if you’re 
considering a conversion that will 
require major surgery in the form of 
accurate razor-saw work? Or what if you 
decide to scratchbuild a model from a 
set of technical drawings? How can you 
be sure your model’s dimensions are 
spot-on where they should be? 
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Thankfully, there are plenty of tools 
to help with everything from making 
sure your antennas are the right height 
to determining panel thickness within a 
thousanth of an inch (or millimeter). 
Here’s a sampler of the tools you can 
use to make your models even more 
accurate. 


Rulers 

An accurate ruler (or scale) should be 
on everyone’s workbench — and forget 
about that old wooden one that was in 
your school supplies. Invest in good 
quality metal 6" and 12" straightedge 
scales, 1. They’re much more accurate 


Fine adjustment wheel 


Depth rod 


than their wooden counterparts, and 
they’re also ideal for cutting masking 
tape or frisket film in dead-straight lines. 
Scale rulers are available for most 
popular modeling scales, 2. They’re 
especially handy if you do most of your 
modeling in one particular scale. 


Divide and conquer 

While you're in the drafting-supply 
section, pick up a good compass, one 
with a thumbwheel adjustment and an 
extra metal point to replace the lead. 
When you're not using it to draw circles, 
you can install the second metal point 
and you'll have a great set of dividers, 
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Like a hobby knife, a steel scale (ruler) may be low-tech, but it’s still indespensable on the workbench. This stainless-steel 6" scale is calibrated 
in both inches and millimeters. Match it with a 12” scale and you'll be ready for most modeling needs. 


If you model in one scale most of the time, invest in a scale ruler. This Dividers are great for quickly measuring “how much" when an actual 
one has measurements for 1/35 and 1/32 scale. No math required! dimension isn't critical. Here they're used to show how much metal foil 
is needed to cover a section of chrome trim. 


Are the decals on your model in the same spot on both sides? Are the The dial on this caliper has two scales: The inner scale provides standard 
wingtips the same distance from the ground? A pair of dividers is great decimal indications (in thousandths) and the outer ring has fractions. 
for checking symmetry and balance quickly and accurately. You can use it for ultra-precise readings as well as general measurement. 
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the caliper's readings from inches to millimeters and back again. 


W - 
ould you rather read a dial, or an LCD screen? Calipers with digital readouts are also availal 


ee 


Leichte Gepanzerte Beobachtungskraftwage 


Type: Semi-tracked light armoured observation post 


Manufacturer: Demag/Wegmann 
285 produced from March 1940 to June 1941 


Crew: 4 Engine: Maybach HL42TRKM 
Weight (tons): 5.7 Gearbox: 7 forward, 3 reverse 
Length (metres): 4.7 Speed (km/hr): 65 

Width (metres): 1.95 Range (km): 320 

Height (metres): 1.8 Radio: FuG15 & FuG16 


‘Armament: One 7.92mm MG34 
Traverse: loose 
Elevation: loose 


Sight: direct 

‘Armour (mm/angle}: Front Side eee Soarestion 
‘Superstructure: 18/30° 8/30° 8/23 

Aull: jari2” go" 8/45" 8/80 


History: During the late thirties, trials wort held of the preproduction 
Bivies of the Sturmgeschutz and it wae concluded that these vehicles 
Srould have to be supported By 2% Srmoured ammunition cat 
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Accurate references are a must. Eve j 
Tefe . Every subject matter has a “ref 
of record” (like The Encyclopedia of German Tanks of World War rin 


here). 
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E bi ig tools will help you build more-accurate models, whether you're building straight from the box or scratchbuild’ 
‘atchbuilding. 
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which is ideal for making quick 
measurements, 3, and checking symmetry 
and alignment as you add detail parts and 
decals, 4. 


Calipers 

The next step up in accuracy is a a dial 
caliper. It looks frighteningly technical, but 
it’s essentially a hyper-accurate tool for 
measuring outside dimensions, inside 
dimensions, and depth, 5. Digital versions 
are available, too, and can convert from 
inches to metric measurements, 6. A 
vernier caliper works the same way, but the 
readings come from a graduated, sliding 
scale, not a dial or readout. 


Calculator 
The numbers are piling up, aren’t they? As 
you move into more complicated projects, 
it’s a good idea to keep a basic calculator, 
7, and a notebook handy to keep track of 
your figures. Label everything in case you 
get distracted from the project for a while. 
Speaking of calculations, we're certain 
the two charts on this page are helpful, 
judging by the number of times readers 
have asked us to reprint them! 


Reference desk 
Accurate tools are one thing, but how 
accurate are your references? Every area of 
modeling (or subject) has a “reference of 
record” that’s considered to be the most 
accurate guide. If you're starting a complex 
project, make sure you're starting with 
good data. For example, the information in 
the exhaustive Encyclopedia of German 
Tanks of World War II, 8, by Peter 
Chamberlain, Hilary Doyle, and Thomas 
Jentz would be a much better place to start 
your reference work than that sale-bin copy 
of Army Larry's Big Book o’ Tanks. If 
you're unsure where to start, ask around at 
a club meeting or on our Reader Forum on 
the FineScale Modeler Web site. Modelers 
are great researchers and love to help out. 
While you're looking at dimensions, 
make sure you understand exactly what’s 
being measured on the full-size vehicle. 
Does the length measurement include the 
gun barrel, or just the chassis? Does the 
wingspan measurement include drop tanks 
or missiles? It’s worth making sure before 
you break out your razor saw and start 
cutting plastic. 


Finishing up 

With the tools and formulas presented 
here, you can do almost everything from 
simply improving your out-of-the-box 
builds to obsessing over every rivet on your 
next scratchbuilt masterpiece. Either way, 
let the tools make the job easier and more 
fun — it’s a hobby, after all! 


Metric conversion 


INTO METRIC 

If you know Multiply by To get 

Foot 30 Centimeters 
Miles 1.6 Kilometers 
OUT OF METRIC 

If you know Multiply by To get 
Millimeters 0.04 Inches 
Centimeters Inches 
Meters 3.3 Feet 
Kilometers 0.62 Miles 


Some popular modeling scales 


1 scale Iscale foot 1 scale Comments 


foot= =(decimal) —_ meter= 


4 a" an 3.0" 250.0 mm Flying models, live-steam trains 
1/8 8" 1%" 1.5" 125.0 mm Cars, motorcycles, live-steam trains 
V2 T WY 1.0" 83.3 mm Cars, motorcycles, dollhouses 
116 14" 3/4" 75" 62.5 mm Cars, motorcycles, live-steam trains 
2018" 19/32" 6" 50.0 mm Cars 
22.5 110%" = 17/32" 53" 44.4 mm G scale trains 
V2 2 1/2" ot ALT mm Cars, trucks, dollhouses 
y25 0 o2t" 15/32" 48" 40.0 mm Cars, trucks 
1/3228" 3/8" 375" 31.25 mm Aircraft, cars, No. 1 scale trains 
1/35 2" 11/32" 343" 28.57 mm Armor 
1435 3" 9/32" 279" 23.25 mm Cars, trucks 
1/48 4 1/4" 25" 20.83 mm Aircraft, 0 scale trains 
1/6454" 3/16" 487" 15.62 mm Aircraft, S scale trains 
VW72 6 11/64" 167" 13.88 mm Aircraft, armor, boats 
1/76 64" 5/32" 158" 13.16 mm Armor 
1/87 3" - 138" 11.49 mm Armor, HO scale trains 
1/96 8! 1/8" 125" 10.42 mm 1/8" scale ships, aircraft 
1100 8'4" = 120" 10.0 mm Aircraft 
1125 10'S" 096" 8.0 mm Aircraft 
14412" = .083" 6.94 mm Aircraft 
1160 (13'4" = 075" 6.25 mm N scale trains 
vio2 16 1/16" .062" 5.21mm 1/16" scale ships 
1/200 —‘16'8" = .06" 5.0 mm Aircraft, ships 
1/220 ‘18'4" . .054" 4.54 mm Z scale trains 
1/285 23'9" = 042" 3.5mm Wargame pieces 
1/350 = .29'2" = .034" 2.86 mm Ships 
1/700 ~—58'4" = 17" 1.43 mm Ships 
1/720 60" < 016" 1.38 mm Ships 
For figures sized in millimeters, use this formula: 1717 + figure size (mm) = scale denominator. This assumes a full-scale height of 
5'8" (or 717mm). For example, 1717 + 54mm = 31.8, so a 54mm figure is approximately 1/32 scale. 
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Enhance your models with strips, rods, or sheet 


modelers since glue! It comes in about a zillion different 
s, and sizes. It’s easy to work with. And best 
made from the same stuff as our models. 
Through the years, modelers have used all sorts of material 
to scratchbuild parts, or entire models. Styrene is the first one 
that comes to mind, but brass, resin, wood, paper, and 


Snes STOCK is the best thing that’s happened to car 


all, it 


probably just about anything and everything has been used. 
Each has its good points, but they share the same 
yrene. Because of 
s to attach 
adhesive you're 


equire a variet 
them to our models. With st 
using on the base model will work just fine. 
Styrene is also workable — flexible, if you will. Styrene rod 
can be easily bent by hand into almo y . You can 
make everything from a simple roll bar to complex headers 
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by DREW HIERWARTER 


The frame for this early-1960s Watson Indy roadster was scratchbuilt 
from styrene - mostly .062" rod, with some small tabs and the firewall 
made from .010" sheet. 


Inset: Styrene comes in variety of shapes and sizes, from sheets and 
tubes, to rods, square stock, and specialty shapes. 


yitiout special tools. Sheets can be formed into all manner of 
s, brackets, and filler pieces. The larger strips can be 
rved into any shape you need. And if you want to make 
something even larger — a bumper, or engine parts such as 
cylinder heads — several pieces can laminated. 
Let’s look a little deeper into working with this amazing 
f you're already familiar with 
, maybe you'll pick up an 
additional tip or two. 


How flexible is this stuff? Judge for yourself. 
This is 100" rod tied in a knot, without 
heating over a candle or using any special 


The two pieces should fit together like this. 
The better you can make this joint, the 
stronger and neater-appearing it will be. 


Trim the corner to make a triangle, and round 
two corners for a nice appearance. 


Here a short piece of that .047" rod has been 
inserted into the hole. Now drill a similar hole 
in the end of the other rod. 


This is all you need to know about gluing 
styrene. If your local shop doesn't carry 
Tenax, it should. It welds styrene plastic 
together so that the joint is as strong or 
stronger than the original material. 


When you have the fit you want, touch the 
joint with a fine-point brush dipped in Tenax, 
and let the glue flow into the joint. Hold it 
tight for a second or two, and that's it! You 
can make a joint at any angle with this 
technique. 


Hold the piece in place and use a brush to flow 
a little Tenax into the joint. Done, just like 
that. These gussets are easy to make, are 
cheaper than photoetched-brass gussets, and 
don't require super glue or epoxy to attach. 


Slide the two rods nearly together, touch a 
little Tenax in the joint, then quickly push the 
rods tight. If a little glue squeezes out of the 
joint, so much the better. After it’s sanded 
smooth, the joint will be invisible - and 
stronger than the original material. 


The basic joining of two rods or tubes requires 
that the end of one rod be filed into what is 
called a “fishmouth.” Use a small, round file 
and make it look like this. 


Let's say that was part of a roll cage, so now 
we'll make a small gusset to strengthen that 
joint. Drill a hole near the corner of a piece of 
styrene sheet stock. The size is not important 
for this discussion; just use whatever size drill 
looks good for the piece you're making. 


Another common type of joint is two rods end- 
to-end, which is called a butt joint. Start by 
drilling out the end of one rod; in this case I'm 
drilling a hole in 100" rod to accept a piece of 
.047" rod. 


You can also use this technique to make radius 
rods and steering arms. The drag link end 
shown here was made in this way. 
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Now let's try some throttle linkages. Drilltwo | They should look like this. From left to right: Here are two finished links on a top-fuel 


— 


holes in a piece of sheet stock (the size of a simple throttle link, a belicrank, and a loom dragster engine; a simple one on the side of 
these holes, and their spacing, doesn't for plug wires - all made with the same the injector scoop (right), and a bellcrank on 
matter; make them whatever you need to fit technique. the other end. 


your application). After the holes are drilled, 
trim the sheet close to the holes. 


ee 
— 


Roll-bar padding is easy to make from styrene. Forget about making After it's glued in place, the larger rod looks like padding wrapped 
roll-bar padding by wrapping something around a tube. | know that's around a smaller rod. After painting, the effect is even better. 
the way the real stuff is, but we modelers only need to create that 

illusion. Start by cutting out the part of the roll bar that should be 

padded, then cut a piece of larger-diameter styrene to fit in its place. 


The front and rear bumpers on this dirt-track 
stock car were made from .080" rod, bent by 
hand and joined with the methods outlined 
above. The bars in the windshield in front of 
the driver are made from .040" x .040" 
square stock. 
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It's easy to make large holes in styrene sheet Set the points of the divider to the radius of 

stock; all you need is a divider. It looks like a the desired circle. Just as if you were drawing 

compass, but it has a sharp point oneachleg. a circle with a compass, begin scribing the 
circle with the dividers. 


Before long, the divider's point will cut | 
completely through the styrene, and you will | 
have a perfect hole. You can also make discs, 

air-cleaner tops, and wheel covers this way. 


The hood, doors, quarter-panels, and deck lid 

on this incomplete dirt-track Modified are | 
made from .010" sheet. The beauty of this is 

the ease with which you can simulate a little 

bent sheet metal. Look at the lower rear 

corner on the left side; dirt cars are almost 

never neat and perfect. 


To change this AMT/Ertl dirt-track Modified over from coil-over shocks —_ One of the best ways to use styrene sheet stock is to simulate body 

to a leaf-spring front end, | made a new front clip from styrene rod. The _ panels in near-scale thickness. The deck lid on this stock car is made 

new frame members are joined to the old with the butt-joint technique. from .010" sheet, curved by hand. The support that the lid rests on is 
.040" x .040" square stock. 
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With Tim's Pheasible Phantom Land Shark Il, we'll show 


and do all the associated bodywork. 


you how to prep a resin body, convert the body style, 


BODY 


BUILDING 


BASICS 


How to prep and modify a resin body: 
scribing, filling, sanding, and more 


from the Scale Auto Roundtable, 

that is. Many of you are looking for 
information on the basics of model car 
building. We’re only too happy to oblige. 
For this issue, we'll focus on the basics of 
body building. Under this broad heading 
we'll cover three subtopics: 


Te: PRELIMINARY results are in — 


¢ Preparing an aftermarket resin kit 
for building 

¢ Converting a body from a four- 
door to two-door style 

Filling door lines and completing 
associated bodywork 
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by TIM BOYD 


To illustrate these techniques, I’ve 
been working on a long-planned project: 
converting a Modelhaus 1962 Chrysler 
New Yorker Town & Country four-door 
hardtop wagon to a “phantom” two- 
door (see sidebars). 

T’ll show you exactly how the project 
developed — including repeating the body 
filler/sanding/primer stage several times 
until I achieved the desired result. 

This will give you a better idea of the 
type of work involved — and it will show 
you that with the proper amount of per- 
sistence, bodywork you'll be proud of is 
indeed possible! 


| used the 1962 Chrysler New Yorker Town and 
Country Four Door Hardtop Wagon kit offered 
by Modelhaus. The kit comes complete with 
everything except an engine - which is offered 
separately by Modelhaus. 


Most resin kits require soaking in Westley's Bleche-Wite to remove the 
casting release agent. A used dinner container from Boston Chicken is 
just the right size to soak the body and related parts. 


I used a JoHan 1962 Chrysler 300 hardtop body as a pattern for the 
correct size of the two-door configuration. Masking tape was applied 
over the body, and then cut with a hobby knife along the molded-in cut 


lines, to replicate the shape of the door. 


The patterns (one for each side) were then applied to the wagon body, 
aligning the front of the door with the existing fender-to-door joint in 
the wagon. | used a razor saw to carefully cut the new rear door line. 
Note the protective masking tape applied to the roof and rocker area, 
just in case. 


Here you can see the difference between the new cut line for the 
longer two-door configuration, and the old four-door cut line. 


You'll need to extend the recessed area below each door handle 
rearward. On the driver's side, the area to the right of the pencil mark 
represents the extension; the area to the left of the pencil mark is 
later filled with putty. 


| originally tried to fill the old rear-door cut lines and the old door- 
handle recesses with Nitro-Stan 1:1 scale automotive body surfacer. The 
rust red-colored areas are where the filler was applied. 
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Using 3M 240- or 320-grit sandpaper wrapped around a small metal Close inspection revealed that additional molding work was required, 

ruler, the areas were sanded down after the surfacer had dried hard. because of the differences between the two-door and four-dour rear 

The result looks like this. fender configuration below the B-pillar. For this additional work, | 
chose Evercoat Euro-Soft 1:1 scale automotive Polyester Glazing Putty 
and a small tube of universal hardener. 


After more sanding with 320-grit paper over a ruler, the result looked After washing and drying the body, | applied several coats of Krylon 


like this. Note that the remaining Glazing Putty (which appears as a Sandable Gray Primer. | let the primer dry at least one day before 
pinkish-white here) covers more than just the door lines. This handling. To the untrained eye, everything looks great - but in reality, 
“tapering” of the filled area is one of the secrets to a smooth final more work awaits us. 

result. 


When I gave the body a close inspection, |saw On the passenger's side, | found a funny Again using sandpaper wrapped around the 
this area of unevenness in front of the rear angled depression just below the upper ruler, | began working on the problem areas. 
wheel lip on the driver's side. This would really character line. The line sweeping down from It's typical to feel discouraged at this stage, 
stick out with a glossy finish. the B-pillar and rearward also needed work; | but keeping at it will eventually work wonders. 


wasn't happy with the way this area was 
handled on the casting master. 
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After much sanding, you can see the areas The driver's side looked like this after The rear cut line of the driver's door was too 


that received the most work on the sanding. Note the heavy work along the fender _wide, and it was uneven. Accordingly, more 
passenger's side (appearing light tan in this top, the upper character line, and in front of Evercoat Glazing Putty was applied to this 
photo), including the area below/behind the the wheel well. But it turned out that more area only, then sanded down to the 
B-pillar, along the sides of the fender and work was required before | primed the body appearance shown. 

door, and along the rocker panel area. again. 


After several more coats of primer, only minor flaws remained. | applied More primer followed, and then | reviewed the bodywork carefully. 
small “smears” of the Nitro-Stan filler to the lower front-door cutout,  Pronouncing the bodywork done, | went over the entire body lightly 
a small unwanted notch in the upper character line below the B-pillar, with 3M 600-grit paper. Following a wash in soapy water with a clear 
and a couple of other areas. After sanding and working on the rearward _ water rinse, | set the body aside to dry and await the paint booth. 
character line below the B-pillar, the body appears this way. 


EB 


The entire body was airbrushed in 1962 Chrysler Code LL-1 Limelight. The 
lower body was then masked, and the roof area was sprayed with Code VV-1 

Seascape. These are both rare midyear paint colors, sourced as a special 
order through MCW Automotive Finishes. The bodywork looks great, and the 
transition to a two-door hardtop wagon body is now complete. 
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Tim uses AMT/Ertl’s 1965 Buick Riviera to 
demonstrate a relatively simple chopping technique 
that applies to certain mid-20th-century body styles. 
For those who have never chopped a top, this 
technique is a good way to begin to build your skills. 


Chop That Top 


It only takes two hours — we show you how — on AMT’s 1965 Buick Riviera 


by TIM BOYD 


ITHIN HOURS of the opening of 
We Auto’s “Roundtable” 

(August 2005 issue), in poured the 
questions — and the subject of chopping 
tops kept coming up: Is there an easy 
way to reduce the height of roofs for 
street rods, customs, and *50s/*60s street 
warriors? Can chopping be done by the 
less-experienced modeler? How long 
does it take to chop a top? Are certain 
types of cars easier to chop than others? 

I’ve done articles on this subject (see 

References box), and the short word is 
that chopping anything — aside from a 
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1920s to early-1930s body, with 
completely upright roof posts —is a 
fairly involved procedure. 

When windshield pillars (A-pillars) 
and rear window pillars (C-pillars) began 
to slant with car designs starting in the 
mid-1930s, chopping became far more 
complex. Add in the “tumblehome” that 
became more popular in car design as 
the century progressed, and chopping a 
top became similar to taking a section 
out of an upside-down ice cream cone: 
When you put the pieces back together, 
the top part is too short in length and 


width to bridge the gap of the lower part 
of the cone. 

This means that after removing the 
two- to five-scale-inch top section, you 
typically must cut the remaining roof 
apart in both directions so that you can 
extend its length and width to bridge the 
larger gap. 

(When viewed from behind the car, 
tumblehome is the amount that the 
“greenhouse” of the car tapers to a 
narrower form from the top of the 
fenders to the roof.) 

In a desire to show enough of the 


We're using AMT/Ertl's evergreen 1965 
Buick Riviera to demonstrate how to 
perform a 2'/e-scale-inch chop to the 
“greenhouse” area of the body. Begin by 
removing the vent-window pillar (marked in 
red). 


;. 


Instead of chopping the A-pillars, we'll 

bend them to a more-horizontal position 
than the relatively upright configuration of 
the stock body. To help the bending process, 
“score” a horizontal cut at the bottom of the 
A-pillars. The trick is to make the cut deep 
enough so the pillar will bend, but not so deep 
that the pillar joint breaks during handling. 


Place some masking tape on a hard surface 

(glass or a mirror works fine), then cut a 
strip to uniform width. In 1/25 scale, a '/s-inch 
width equates to a three-scale-inch chop. For 
this 2'/2-scale-inch chop, | cut the tape toa 
width of 7/ca inch - “sectioning tape” in the 
following steps. 


chopping technique to allow our first- 
time top-choppers to get their feet wet 
but not to overwhelm them, I wondered 
if there was a simpler technique I could 
demonstrate for this article — one that 
would definitely reduce time and 
complexity, but would be a bit restricted 
in its application. In our own version of 
“Reality TV” our studio cameras would 
record just how it all worked out. 

This simplified technique is best suited 
to cars of the late 1950s to early 1970s 
that have narrow and straight A-pillars, 
wide C-pillars, and relatively little 
tumblehome. 

The 1964-71 Thunderbirds, Rivieras, 
Toronados, El Dorados, mid-to-late- 
1960s Ford Galaxies, and 1969-73 Chevy 
Impalas are good candidates for this 
technique; the 1949-51 Mercurys (thick 
A-pillars and relatively narrow C-pillars) 
and the 1968-70 Chargers (severe degree 


Apply the sectioning tape to the C-pillar 
area, with the top of the tape serving as an 
extension of the top of the side window 
opening (also known as “DLO" for “daylight 
opening”). I've added red marks at the top 
and bottom of the sectioning tape as a visual 
guide for the razor-saw cuts to come. 


of tumblehome) would not work for this 
top-chopping approach. 

This technique works only for mild 
top chops — less than three-scale-inch 
reduction in vertical height (less than 1/8 
inch in 1/25 scale). This is OK, as when 
building 1960s cars, car-design experts 
view radical chops as being outré; a two- 
scale-inch chop yields a far better result 
than a four- or five-inch chop. 

So although it’s a bit narrow in its 
application, in theory our simpler 
approach will still apply to many of the 
bodies that fit the currently popular 
genres of lowriders, mild street customs, 
and “real street/g-force style” 
1960s-vintage street machines. 

Did our theories work? Follow the 
next 19 steps and decide for yourself. 

In less than two hours (including the 
time to set up the photography and deal 
with some superglue that wasn’t bonding 


Turn the car over and “score” along the 

inside joint where the A-pillar meets the 
roof. Cut to about 1/3 of the depth of the 
styrene to preserve strength, while enabling 
the styrene to bend at the joint later in the 
chopping process. 


Apply some tape across the top of the 
roof, just forward of the joint of the roof 
top with the backlight. We'll only cut along the 
back edge of the tape (signified by the small 

arrows), so the width of this tape is not 
important. 


particularly well), I completed an 
effective 2'4-scale-inch top chop on 
AMT/Ertl’s 1965 Buick Riviera. 

The finished body will require 
minimal use of body putty/surfacer, and 
no molding or reestablishment of 
character lines will be needed. 

I don’t want to oversimplify here; if 
this is your first top chop, you may want 
to practice on an extra body rather than 
your in-process contest-winner. 

As with any technique of this type, 
practice makes perfect. But I rate your 
chances of success as very good if you’ve 
followed the guidelines above. 

We hope that if you’ve been 
considering top-chopping for the first 
time, you'll accept our challenge, follow 
along with the photo steps, and add top- 
chopping to your repertoire of model- 
building skills. Drop us a line and let us 
know how it works out! 
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Begin by cutting across the top. Note that 

the razor-saw blade is angled to be parallel 
with the backlight. | cut deeply enough to 
reach the bottom of the sectioning tape on 
each side, but as you'll see, | later extended 
this cut all the way to the bottom of the 
C-pillar. 


1 Carefully push the roof section to the 
rear, enabling the A-pillars to bend at 
the intersection with the roof and the beltline 

of the body. This is best done as a series of 
bending maneuvers so the styrene will accept 
the new rearward and downward position of 
the roof panel. This approach probably will not 
work with more-brittle resin aftermarket 


bodies. 


Turn the body on its side and complete one 

cut along the top of the sectioning tape, 
then make a parallel cut along the lower edge 
of the sectioning tape. Cut all the way through 
to the angular cut made in the previous step, 
so the piece of the body attached to the 
sectioning tape is cut free. Repeat these 
steps for the other side. 


After the cuts are complete, the project 
should look like this. The roof section is 
standing free at the C-pillar area, held in place 
only by the forward A-pillars. The amount 
removed doesn’t look like much here, but 

trust me: the end result will be striking. 


1 After matching the roof section to the 

C-pillars, it became obvious that | would 
have to bend the C-pillars inward where they 
intersected the roof. | extended the cut shown 
in Step 7, again cutting parallel with the angle 
of the rear window. | cut all the way to the 
bottoms of the C-pillars. 


1 2 Bend the C-pillars inward with your 

thumbs, again using a series of bending 
Maneuvers. To help the styrene bend, run hot 
(but not boiling) tap water over the 
intersection of the C-pillar and the fender for 
20-30 seconds, then repeat the bending 
maneuvers. The tops of the C-pillars should 
mate with the slightly narrower roof panel 
without having to be held in place. 


1 5, aor to test-fit the roof in its new 

location by pushing it rearward and 
slightly downward. As shown here, you are 
striving for an alignment where the top of the 
DLO is parallel to the bottom of the DLO/ 
beltline. When all is set, use super glue to 
attach the roof at the rear C-pillars. 
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1 With the roof in place, the rear window is 

now too tall. Apply some sectioning tape 
just below the top of the rear window opening. 
Remove the styrene beneath the tape by 
cutting along the top and bottom surfaces of 
the sectioning tape. 


1 After the last step is completed, you'll 

have a separate piece of styrene 
representing the top of the rear window. Test- 
fit it back in place, filing down the mating 
surfaces if necessary to be sure that the top 
of this piece mates with the top of the 
remaining roof panel. 


1 Here's the new rear-window treatment. 
In addition to gluing the top of the rear 
window frame in place, apply gap-filling super 
glue along the remaining cuts from Step 11. 
Reinforce earlier joints if necessary, so the 
body will stand up to the filing steps to come. 


Before additional bodywork, | reinforced 
the A-pillar joints from the inside of the 
body with narrow strips of K&S sheet brass, 
glued into place with five-minute epoxy. 


1 Use a flat file to “work” the mating 

surfaces of the roof, C-pillar, and 
backlight. If you did the previous steps 
correctly, it shouldn't take too much work to 
file achieve a consistent surface, requiring 
only minor filling along the seams to make the 
body ready for paint. 


1 2 Fa up the A-pillar surfaces with the 

file too, in case there is any irregularity 
from the earlier bending maneuvers. Use the 
bodywork techniques in the upcoming “Body 
Building Basics” article (August issue) to 
prepare the body for the color paint coats. 
During final assembly, you'll need to cut the 
windshield apart from the rest of the clear 
styrene casting in this kit, but after this step 
it appears to fit perfectly. In some cases, you 
may need to cut a new windshield from clear 
sheet styrene to fit the new angle of the 
windshield pillars. 


REFERENCES 


“Building a Late Model Custom,” 
Scale Auto Enthusiast #13, May/ 
June 1981 (Chopping a 1970 Impala) 


“Chopping the Mercury Top - Getting 
it Right the First Time," Scale Auto 
Enthusiast #14, March/April 1983 
(Two methods for chopping a 1949- 
50 Mercury) 


“Retro Rod,” Car Modeler 1999 
(Chopping a 1932-34 Ford pickup) 
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These simple stands 
can help make your 
painting chores easier. 


useful painting stan 


Fed up with keeping parts in place? Time to make a stand ® by sim HauGHT 


here were the result of problems encountered with 
previous building projects. And as is often the case, with 
me anyway, they are a direct result of my own laziness. 

For quite some time, when I needed to spray-paint a decent- 
sized part, I used the time-honored tradition of bending a 
coat hanger and taping the part to it. And for smaller parts, I 
used cotton swabs or sticks for the same purpose. 

That all changed one afternoon last winter, when I was 
building the reissued Tom Daniel Trans Um for review (p. 61 
of the April 2009 issue). I bent a hanger to hold the chassis, 
and ran upstairs to the garage to give it a couple of quick 
coats of spray-can flat black paint. 

Well, it’s cold in Wisconsin during the winter (as well as 
some of the spring and fall), and halfway through the first 
coat, the tape let loose, and the chassis went plop! to the 
garage floor. 

Of course it landed, as parts will, in the worst possible 


A WITH MANY projects, the simple paint stands you see 
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place: directly on one of the melted-snow tracks left by my 
wife’s car a few minutes earlier. 

So now the freshly-painted part was dirty and wet! 
Something had to be done — and it was. 

I remembered that FineScale Modeler editor Matthew 
Usher often found handy modeling items at a local arts-and- 
crafts store (Michaels), so I drove to the nearest location and 
started looking around. 

Sure enough, there was a section that contained unfinished 
wooden plaques that, when laid flat, would make good bases 
for this project. 

Several sizes and shapes were available, so I decided to use a 
large plaque for large parts and a smaller one for painting 
several small parts at once. They're only a dollar or two apiece, 
so the investment is minimal. If you need wire hangers, try 
your local dry-cleaner; they often have “spares.” 

With just a few minutes’ work, you can really simplify 
painting parts. Here’s how to keep them corralled. 


[2] 


Your Bales 


| took a trip to the local arts-and-crafts store (Michaels) and found a 
bin of unfinished plaques in various sizes ~ just right for the bases. 
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| sized the larger stand to fit one of the biggest bodies | had 
around: Revell's Monte Carlo. The “arms” are roughly equivalent to 
the wheelbase, 


| also measured the body width, and drew a 
rectangle to those dimensions on the top 
of the base. Note the outward “flare” at the 
top of the arms. 
hold the part in place. 


The arms are bent from coat hangers and 

are superglued into holes drilled into the 
base. The arms are also bent outward slightly 
at the top, to give a little spring tension to 


To keep the parts from sliding around (or 

off) the stand, | used model-airplane 
neoprene fuel tubing on the large stand, and 
heat-shrink tubing on the small stand. This 
pretty much eliminates the need for tape, too. 


~ 
\ 


A 


a 


Simply push the arms in a bit, slide the body in place, and you're 
ready to begin painting. | made the arms long, so the body could sit 
high enough to be sprayed from just about any angle, for full paint 
coverage. 


The smaller stand has a small set of coat-hanger “jaws” with heat- 

shrink tubing. | also drilled a number of holes at various angles, to 
hold odd-sized parts. | use bamboo skewers or aliigator clips mounted 
to pieces of coat hangers for these jobs. 
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Want a great finish? You need a 
great start. Here’s how to get it 


by BOB DOWNIE 


doesn’t begin with the polishing 

process at the end; it begins at the 
plastic surface and is enhanced by each 
layer above it. This tutorial shows a 
variety of methods to achieve a great 
primer finish on your car models, giving 
you the best possible surface on which 
to apply color coats. 

Priming is important, for a 
variety of reasons. 

Primer is used to prepare 
a surface for finished 
paint. It helps you spot 
problem areas before 
the color is applied. 4 
It provides a sand- 
able surface for the 
painter to finesse the 
sanding/finishing of 
bodywork, from simple 
removal of mold lines to 
more-complex bodywork. 
It creates a smooth, single 
color canvas, over which the 
color coats can be applied. 

The best primer finish (and thus, the 
best paint finishes) are not spray-and- 
forget, for the painter to apply color. 
Each coat of paint applied to a model, 
including the primer, is enhanced or 
detracted by the level of finish below it. 

Some models painted with hobby 
paints, over some plastics requiring little 
finishing work to remove mold lines, may 
not need primer. However, most serious 
builders rarely finish a model without 
including this important step. 

As you follow this tutorial, you may 
see areas that you would like to focus on 


T= QUALITY of a great paint job 


vt 
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Directions: 


Use at room tempera 


to try to improve your models. You may 
also see areas that you can improve on, 
using a combination of what works best 
for you versus methods that I have illus- 
trated through the camera lens. 

I will concentrate this how-to on body 
preparation; you can utilize similar 
methods on the mechanical parts and 
interiors. I often prime interiors to cover 
sanding/finishing of two-piece front seat 
assemblies, and to get all surfaces one 
even shade prior to the final color. 

I use primer on most chassis, and 
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“Each coat of paint, including 
primer, is enhanced or 
detracted by the level of finish 
below it," says Bob Downie. 


apply a bit of color from the sides as seen 
on 1:1 cars. I also prime many engine 
blocks, because of the final color they 
will be painted. 

Many people claim it’s necessary to 
prime all parts of a model; I do not go to 
such lengths. Many mechanical parts are 
painted in compatible colors to the 
molded plastic colors, and don’t require 
as high a level of finish. 

You can prime all parts or not; I 
choose to spend the effort on the most- 
visible parts. 


BASICELEMENTS : 


Many brands of spray-can and bottled primers are available; I cannot show all of them, but I will show you common priming 


materials and methods I use successfully on my models. 


You'll often need putty to fill imperfections as part of the process of 
getting a body ready for paint. Favorites are two-part polyester glazing 
putties, such as Evercoat Metal Glaze or Eurosoft; they‘re ready to 
sand quickly, and they don't shrink as the air-dry varieties do. You can 
also use epoxy putties, hobby putties, or other automotive putties. 
Small areas can be quickly filled and sanded with a drop of superglue 
set with an accelerator. If you use putty, it actually adheres better toa 
light coat of primer applied first, instead of applying it to raw plastic. 


Body preparation is a key part of priming a model. Scribing tools help 


sharpen weak panel lines or give them additional depth if there is going 


to be a lot of primer (and paint) on a model after body modifications. 
Round and triangular-section curved riffler files, as seen at the left, 
are handy tools for defining panel lines and and finishing tight areas. 


A triangular-section riffler file can be used to help sharpen various 
panel lines. 


A scribing tool also can be used to sharpen panel lines on a body, eithe! 
before or after primer has been applied, and often in conjunction with 
triangular riffler file. 


r 
a 


Sanding sticks and sanding/polishing pads are great tools for body 
preparation, under and over the primer. They help to control the 
sanding, especially along mold lines, and aid in block-sanding areas 
smooth and flat. They come in a variety of sizes, and you can cut them 
into whatever size you prefer. 


Here's an assortment of sanding blocks, for sanding large or small 
areas. The contoured rubber blocks are called “tadpoles.” 
Woodworkers wrap sandpaper over them to block-sand contoured and 
hard-to-reach areas, such as tricky concave surfaces. Tadpoles are 
great tools to get sandpaper into trickier areas of the body. 
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A variety of spray primers for the job; from A variety of bottled primers for hobby use. When you paint a stripped or bare-metal 


automotive spray primer (use a sandable Tamiya, Gunze/Mr. Hobby, MCW primer and diecast body, you need to apply a self-etching 
primer; make sure you see “sandable” onthe _sealer, and Testor's offer the builder bottled primer over the raw metal before you do any 
label), to hobby primers such as Tamiya fine primers for use with an airbrush. Japanese major bodywork or other painting. Self-etching 
gray and white, and Testor’s white lacquer brands like Mr. Hobby even offer resin primers, primer has a chemical agent that bonds with 
spray primers. My favorite automotive spray as seen here. the zinc in the metal. If you use a regular 
primer is Plasti-kote, and my favorite hobby nonetching primer, it will not bond well to the 
primer is Tamiya. metal, and it will be quite prone to chipping. 


Sealers are important if you use the “hotter” automotive paints and primers. They help to block the paint solvents from etching 
or swelling the plastic below, prevent ghosting of the sanded trim or filled areas, and they block potential staining of the topcoats 
rom colored plastic. If you're using mild hobby paints over compatibly-colored plastic, you probably won’t need to use a sealer. 


This GT40 body will be painted using Model Car World's Gulf Blue After the initial primer is dry, apply the acrylic enamel sealer. This 
automotive paint. An experience on a similar model painted with the must dry 4-8 hours (but not longer - otherwise, the sealer must be 
same paint yielded a bit of crazing; | had not used MCW primer, or a reapplied) before covering again with primer. 


sealer. The body has been lightly primered first. 


Stain Killet 
a 
A final coat of primer over the sealer, and the body is ready to wet- Modelers have reported excellent results with Zinsser B-I-N Shellac- 
sand and paint. The MCW Gulf Blue applied over this primer did not Based Primer Sealer. It's available in most well-stocked hardware and 
craze the body this time around. home centers, and it's much safer than many automotive sealers, which 


are quite toxic. | use a spray can; it’s premixed and | can easily transfer 
the paint to an airbrush. A few drops of alcohol will thin it if necessary. 
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These hoods were molded in red, and have had several coats of white 


putty, or use some tape to seal it, and spray into a container. This Plasti-kote automotive sandable primer. The hood on the left shows no 
minimizes any mess from transfer to a paint cup. It is ready to shoot sign of staining, but the hood on the right turned pink from the plastic 
through an airbrush in minutes, after the propellant has evaporated. pigment staining the paint. 


| masked half of the stained hood, so | could apply Zinsser B-I-N to only ‘The sealer has been applied. B-I-N primer/sealer is white, and you can 


the left side. see the contrast between a few coats of it and the unsealed area that 
is still pink. 


| have masked half of the sealed area prior to reapplication of the The sealer worked as promised. The Plasti-kote primer was reapplied 
Plasti-kote primer on the hood. | want you to see for yourself how over the right part of the hood. The area over the sealer in the middle 
effective B-I-N is as a sealer. of the hood is bright white - brighter than the unprimed and sealed 


area to the far left that was masked. The unsealed right half of the 
hood is still pink. Other modelers report achieving similar success 
using Future acrylic clear floor finish as a sealer applied over the 
plastic before priming. 
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COBRA 427 BODY 


Follow along as I prime a Cobra 427 body. The Cobra has complex curves, nooks, crannies, and surfaces that illustrate many of 
the primering and finishing techniques needed under the color coats. I will use Tamiya fine light gray primer without a sealer as I 
plan to paint this model using hobby lacquers after it is primed. 


This Cobra body was molded in metallic blue. With a coat of primer on 
it, you will be able to see the blue plastic appear through the primer as 
I go over each portion of the body with various tools to remove mold 
lines, block-sand imperfections, and improve the panel lines. The effect 
of the blue showing through will be similar to the use of a “guide coat” 
- a contrasting color of primer applied over another coat, used when 
sanding a surface to rapidly show high spots and low spots. 


The Cobra body, primed and ready for sanding. 


Here is a good example of a sanded guide coat on a Camaro Concept 
body. A dark guide coat (a black primer) was applied over light gray 
primer. When the body was block-sanded smooth, the low spots were 
filled with black, and the higher spots were light gray. Even though the 
surface looks mottled, it's fairly smooth, and subsequent coats of 
primer yielded an even surface. 


l use common hobby or cosmetic sanding sticks to remove the majority 
of mold lines. | sand using progressively from the coarse to fine grits 
so that the sanded surface becomes smooth. 


The sanding stick is handy for sanding rocker 
panel edges and all edges of the lower body 
smooth. 
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After a mold ine is removed, | often use a 
triangular riffler file on the panel lines 
crossing the mold-line areas, to true them. 


Ina tight area that has a concave radius, | use 
a round-section riffler file first to remove 
mold lines. 


A small, rectangular rubber sanding block (cut A rubber tadpole wrapped with sandpaper Don't forget to remove the mold lines around 


from a larger block) wrapped with 400-grit gets into concave sections easily. Check the wheel openings or the cockpit. A 
wet-or-dry sandpaper is great for block- woodworking-supply shops to find the sandpaper-wrapped tadpole with a large 
sanding smaller areas, such as this nosepiece. _ tadpoles, which come in several sizes and cylindrical head works perfectly for getting 


The nose has a sink mark that can be sanded sets. 
away; putty will not be needed to fill the area. 


After all of the complex surfaces have been sanded with the various 
tools, | wet-sand the entire body with 2400-grit Micromesh cloth. 600- 
to 800-grit wet-or-dry sandpaper works well too. 


into radiused areas, such as the wheel 
openings. 


The entire body has been sanded smooth and dried. It's ready for 
another layer of primer, to cover all of the bare areas. 


After a good layer of primer covering all exposed plastic areas, the 
body is ready to be wet-sanded again. Use 800-1000-grit wet-or-dry 
sandpaper, or 2400-3200-grit Micromesh cloths, to get the surface 
ready for final paint. If you go through the primer in any area, recoat 
the area with primer and wet-sand again until smooth. I've cut through 
the paint in a few areas, but it's nearly 100 percent covered after 
sanding. Don’t save wet-sanding for just color and clearcoats; the 
smoother the primer, the less wet-sanding and polishing you'll do later. 


The final coat of primer should be completely even colorwise after wet- 
sanding, so the color coats won't have to cover multiple colors of 
primer (or primer with bare plastic areas showing through). This is 
especially important when you use lighter, brighter colors that often 
don't have enough pigment to cover different shades of primer on the 
same surface. The Cobra body is now ready for paint; the primer coat is 
smooth and blemish-free. 
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Use your airbrush 
and a spray can 
to shoot 
high-gloss 
finishes easily 


by MATTHEW USHER 
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body? It’s a complex shape that 

combines flat surfaces, tight curves, 
and hard-to-get-at openings. Shooting a 
smooth coat of gloss paint onto 
everything is a tough proposition, no 
matter how many times you’ve done it. 

I love the ease of using a spray can to 
shoot car bodies, but I’ve had trouble cov- 
ering the large areas while still managing 
to get even coverage inside and around 
smaller details such as recessed grille 
openings and fine panel lines. 

After a little experimentation, I found a 


; S ANYTHING harder to paint than a car 


Airbrush? Spray can? Why not both? With this easy 
two-step finishing technique, I'm not only 
producing better finishes more often, I'm also 
tackling complex, curvy subjects (like this Ferrari 
body) more confidently. Give it a try! 


way to use my airbrush and a spray can to 
produce even, high-gloss finishes using an 
easy, two-step process. 

Here’s how I used the technique on 
Revell-Monogram’s Ferrari 612 Scaglietti 
(No. 2896) using Tamiya’s Mica Red 
spray paint (No. TS-39). 


View 


ey ITIE 


We'll need to remove some paint from the 
spray can ~ a process that's sometimes called 
decanting. | pulled the nozzle off an empty can 
of paint and drilled out the opening using a 
medium drill bit | chucked into a pin vise. 


| opened the hole with a fine, round file until | 
could insert a two-inch-long piece of 1/16" 
diameter aluminum tubing. The tubing fit 
snugly, but to seal things completely, | glued 
it in place with a large bead of gap-filling 
super glue. Use plenty of glue; any leaks will 
lead to a major mess. 


When the glue’s dry, the new nozzle can be 
installed on top of a spray can in place of the 
regular nozzle. The new nozzle will make it 
easy to remove paint from the spray can and 
put it exactly where you want it. 


The spray-can paint will need to be 
transferred into a resealable bottle. | use 
individual airbrush bottles, available from 
many hobby shops. | cover the top of the 
bottle with tape, and using a hobby knife, | 
make a tiny slit in the tape that’s just big 
enough for the nozzle to pass through. After 
shaking the paint can for a few minutes, | 
insert the nozzle and spray until | have 1/2 inch 
or so of paint. Always make sure you have 
plenty of ventilation when you work with 
paint. 


The spray-can paint can't be used right away. 
If you look closely, you'll see the freshly 
removed paint bubbling away like soda. That's 
because the spray-can propellant that's 
dissolved in the paint is “boiling off.” To let 
the paint settle down, | remove the tape and 
place the cap loosely on the bottle for an hour 
or so. When the paint stops bubbling, | can 
tighten the cap. 


While the paint was settling down, | prepared 
the body. | secured it to my trusty wire- 
hanger paint stand with masking tape and 
primed it with Tamiya's fine gray surface 
primer, which I let dry overnight. 


if 


When the primered body was dry, | was ready 
to start applying color. The paint is thin 
enough to airbrush right out of the can, so 
after shaking up the paint a little, | installed 
the bottle on my airbrush and dialed in a fairly 
low pressure setting and a small (3/s inch) 
paint pattern. 


With the airbrush’s finer control, it's easy to 
apply even coverage to the body's grille 
opening, brake ducts, and wheel wells. After 
hitting the tough areas, | opened up the spray 
pattern and gave the entire body a mist coat 
of color. The mist coat just needs to be even, 
not supersmooth or glossy. It's the foundation 
for the glossy color coat that comes next. 


| set the body aside for 15 minutes or so to let 
the mist coat harden slightly. While it was 
drying, | shook up the spray can and 
reinstalled the standard spray nozzle. After 
just a couple of passes with the spray can, the 
Ferrari body has an even, high-gloss finish - 
thanks to its airbrushed foundation. 
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Here you can see Dodge Challenger and Nissan GTR fascias on which 
| used Silly Putty to assist with multistep masking. It allowed me to 
mask into corners and gaps where it would have been difficult to 
cut a clean corner with masking tape, and prevents potential paint 
scars from trimming tape on the painted model. 


How to use Silly Putty for 


MASK! 


Get clean, crisp edges in those hard-to-get-at areas © by BoB Downie 


painting my models, I’m always open to new ideas to 
solve problems. 

I’ve known about Silly Putty® as a craft material/toy for 
decades, but it was a search for vinyl masks to spray an 
airbrushed camouflage paint scheme on an airplane model 
that found me buying and using Silly Putty for the first time. 

The local hobby shop owner didn’t have the vinyl masks I 
requested for the airplane project, and as a quick alternative 
he told me that a lot of military builders (his primary 
customers) liked using Silly Putty for camouflage masking. I 
gave it a try, and it worked perfectly. 

Since then, Silly Putty has become a well-used staple 
material in my parts box. 

Faced with detail-painting chassis and underhood areas 
that require multiple steps, with the engraved detail 


A ONE WHO truly enjoys the art and process of 
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sometimes quite deep, I found Silly Putty to be a great 
material to replace tape for many masking steps. 

It’s especially well-suited when I want to airbrush the 
various colors and finishes (it may not work so well for 
brush-painting, as it’s easy to apply the paint in thin layers 
with an airbrush, so the paint doesn’t gather in the corners). 

Many times it can be used solo, or in some sort of 
combination with other masking materials. 

I was masking the black grille/taillight surrounds on the 
new Dodge Challenger models, and I found that the easiest 
way to mask was to use two types of tape and some Silly 
Putty to substitute for smaller pieces of tape that would have 
required cutting. 

That’s the beauty of Silly Putty: it allows some fairly 
intricate masking, without having to go near your model with 
a knife blade! 


Silly Putty® is packaged in two-piece eggs; my putty came in a two- 
pack. Simple tools are used to coax the putty into place. I use a Tamiya 
paint stirrer and whittled-down craft sticks (one works just as a 
toothpick) as the main tools to precisely work the putty into place 
around the detail | want to mask off. 


I start with small clumps of putty that are loosely positioned near the 
raised detail that | want to mask around. 


luse the tools to precisely push the putty up to the edges. The putty is 
easy to manipulate, and easy to redo sections. It has just enough stick 
to stay put, but not stick too much. For a precise edge, | can draw a 
line with the tool along an edge. Little, if any, touchup will be needed 
after everything is painted. 


As I found, I can get a nice clean edge with it. I haven’t 
ound any traces of residue that have caused paint problems; 
it sticks mostly by friction, and it’s reusable. You'll be able to 
do a lot of masking before it gets too old to use. 

When you’ve sprayed color, let the paint begin to set up 
before removing the putty, so that you don’t get any smears. 
On the edges, you may see a small amount of residue, 
which easily is removed by rolling up a ball of Silly Putty and 
pressing it down on the edge, which should pull up the 
residue as you remove the whole ball. 

By now you may wonder, “why use Silly Putty, and not 
iquid mask?” 

Good question. 

I’ve tried several brands and types of liquid masks — and 
or me, they have been mostly disappointing. Liquid mask is 
difficult to apply cleanly, takes time to dry, requires careful 


@ ae ; 
Here is a chassis that has the putty (and masking tape) applied, and is 
ready for a first coat of detail paint. 


trimming, sometimes lets paint seep under, and can be 
difficult to remove. 

Your results may vary, but Silly Putty has been much easier 
for me to use than any liquid mask I’ve tried. 

Years ago, I bought a similar product called U Knead It, 
which was a substance much like poster tack that was sold to 
modelers as a masking material. Poster tacks tend to vary 
from manufacturer to manufacturer in the amount of 
adhesion. 

Again, I prefer Silly Putty. It has just the right stick, and it 
comes right off when finished. 

T'll show examples of its use, and you'll undoubtedly get 
ideas for how it could work on your projects. A trip to the toy 
department and a few dollars later, you’ll have a cool addition 
to your toolbox, and a fresh outlook on masking/painting 
parts that were particularly tricky before. 
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After the silver details are painted, putty is applied (along with tape), The painted chassis has a base coat of primer, and silver-and-black 
to paint the second color of detail paint. detail-painting that was airbrushed, facilitated by the easy masking. 


Another excellent use for the Silly Putty is under the hood. The ability Here is the molded-in-place and painted engine block. Silly Putty made 
go do fairly intricate deep masking with Silly Putty makes it a great spraying this a breeze. 

tool. Here it was used to mask off a painted engine compartment to 
paint the molded engine block. 


: A 


After the engine block was painted, the large areas of black underhood — The masking facilitated an excellent appearance underhood in a model 
panels needed to be painted. Silly Putty was used to fill the engine with a modest amount of separate underhood parts. Masking/ 
compartment, and tape was used to mask other surrounding areas. airbrushing makes for very realistic finishes, and Silly Putty makes the 
masking so much easier. 
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Flat white is difficult to brush-paint if you use flat acrylics for the 


The painted reservoirs look quite good, and much better spray-painted 
usual brush-applied detail paint. Silly Putty made it easy to mask the 


with an airbrush instead of brush-painted. Had | planned ahead better, | 
underhood body color to paint the flat white radiator overflow and could have used the Silly Putty to mask the reservoirs in their molded 
washer reservoirs. Silly Putty was applied first, followed by tape for white plastic when | applied the body color. Either method works well. 
larger sections. 


Too much tape, or too many tape overlaps, can cause problems with 
masking. Trimming tape with a knife has inherent risks. | sometimes 
use Silly Putty as one component in a complex series of paint masks on 
parts that need multiple colors, and need them to be sprayed for a 
quality finish. This fascia was masked/sprayed to paint the grille black. 


Then the grille was masked with Silly Putty to paint the bumper a 
different shade of gray. 


The new Dodge Challenger models present a challenge of their own to 


I used a combination of Tamiya tape for some areas, 3M Fineline tape 
cleanly spray-paint the black details on the fascias. 


for some curved areas, and Silly Putty in the corners to avoid tape 
overlap and potential damage from trimming the tape. 
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AIRBRUSHING 


A guide to choosing and using your first airbrush 


You'll be able to apply complex 
camouflage schemes and subtle 
weathering effects, as well as other special 
finishes that would be impossible with 
spray cans or brushes. It’s the ideal paint 
applicator for scale modeling. 

Twenty years ago, airbrushes were 
widely used for photo retouching and 
illustration work. Nowadays that work 
has gone to computer software, and it 
would be easy to think that the airbrush 
might go the way of the rotary phone or 
the wind-up watch. Thankfully, quite the 
opposite is true. Airbrushes are still used 
regularly, but in new roles: They do 
everything from decorating nails to 
applying spray-on suntans. 

There’s a staggering variety of 
airbrushes available from plenty of 
manufacturers. That’s good news on one 
hand, but it can make choosing your first 
airbrush challenging. I'll show you which 
ones are the best for modeling and how 
to get started. 


Single-action or double-action? 
Generally speaking, airbrushes can be 
divided into two groups: single-action 
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and double-action. With a single-action 
airbrush, the fingertip button controls 
only the supply of air. The paint flow 
must be adjusted separately. On a double- 
action airbrush, the button controls the 
airflow and the paint flow. 

Double-action airbrushes give you the 
most control over the spray pattern, but I 
wouldn’t recommend one for a beginner. 

How can that be? Isn’t a double-action 
airbrush twice as good? Well, yes and no. 
Double-action airbrushes are complex, 
hard to clean, and can be tough to handle 
if you’ve never airbrushed before. If 
you're looking for your first airbrush, I’d 
suggest a single-action model from an 
established manufacturer, 1. Single- 
action airbrushes are less expensive, are 
easier to clean, 2, and are still up to most 
modeling tasks. 

This is not to say double-action 
airbrushes don’t have their place in 
modelbuilding. As you progress, you can 
always add one or more to your 
collection of tools. Most intermediate 
and advanced modelers have multiple 
airbrushes, the same way woodworkers 
will have more than one saw and 


IRBRUSH: It’s a simple word that intimidates a lot of modelers. Whether you’ve been 
reading FineScale Modeler magazine for two decades or two issues, you’ve seen the 
word airbrush in almost every article. Learning to use an airbrush is probably the 
single most-important step toward building better models. After a little practice, 
you'll be able to apply beautiful finishes in whatever color you choose. 


mechanics will have more than one 
screwdriver. 


Metal or plastic? 

You can find single-action airbrushes that 
are all-metal, a combination of metal and 
plastic, and all-plastic. I’m a little “old- 
school” in my thinking, and prefer a 
mostly metal, traditionally designed 
airbrush. However, I do have friends who 
love their lightweight, high-tech, all- 
plastic airbrushes. You can get great 
results with any version, but what kind of 
“feel” you want is important to consider. 


Color cup or bottle? 

Airbrushes hold their paint supply in 
either open-top color cups or bottles that 
attach to the airbrush. (Some airbrushes 
can handle both.) If you have a choice, 
pick the airbrush that can handle a color 
bottle. Bottles hold more paint, and since 
they're closed on top, you'll be less likely 
to spill paint. On a related note, if you're 
left-handed (like me) make sure you pick 
an airbrush that will work in either hand, 
3 and 4 (Page 30). 


Putting the air in airbrush 

When you think about investing in your 
first airbrush, don’t forget to factor in the 
air supply you'll need to operate it — air is 
right there in the name, after all! 

A lot of entry-level airbrush sets 
include an air line, a simple regulator, and 
a can of compressed-air propellant. 
Propellant works fine, but that little can 
won't last very long, and buying 
replacements can get expensive quickly. 
Shop for a diaphragm compressor that’s 
designed to work with airbrushes. These 
are relatively quiet and will provide all the 
air you'll need for many years. One with a 
regulator (or one that can have one added 
later on) is even better, 5. For an 
overview of compressors on the market, 
check out the July 2008 FSM. 


Ask around 
It never hurts to ask other modelers 
which airbrush they’d recommend. While 
model building can be a solitary activity, 
there are online forums where modelers 
gather to talk about their craft (the best is 
at www.FineScale.com, by the way). 
Before you take the leap and buy your 
first airbrush, log in and ask other 
modelers what equipment they use and 
what they like and dislike about it. The 
FineScale forum is subdivided by subject 
matter, so if you only model armor, you 
can talk directly to other armor modelers. 
There’s also a very active, general 
“Painting and airbrushing” section. This 
forum has more than 40,000 registered 
users worldwide, so you’re bound to get 
plenty of answers from modelers of all 
skill levels. 


Spray booths 
A small spray booth, 6, is a fantastic 
investment for a number of reasons. First, 
by drawing air through the area where 
youre painting, the spray booth keeps 
overspray from falling on the model. 

Second, the fan and filter capture paint 
particles that might otherwise float 
around in the workshop where you (or 
your family) could inhale them. Enamel 
and lacquer fumes are unquestionably 
dangerous, and even “safer” acrylics can 
contain ammonia and other ingredients 
you don’t want to inhale. Even with a 
paint booth, a respirator mask and eye 
and skin protection are recommended, 7. 
If your paint booth is vented to the 
outdoors, it will remove paint odors from 
your workshop. This is especially 
important when you work in a room used 
by the rest of your family. If you use 
strong solvent-based paints such as 
lacquers, the booth’s ventilation will be 
vital to your health. 

A good rule of thumb: If you can smell 


Control button 


Air nozzle 


Paint nozzle 


\ —————— Siphon tube 


~—— Bottle 


Air line 


A straightforward single-action airbrush is an ideal way to get started airbrushing! 


Air nozzle 


Paint nozzle 


—— Color cup 


This metal-and-plastic airbrush has interchangeable paint and air nozzles for everything from 
moderately fine to heavy paint coverage. It can be fitted with a bottle or a color cup. 


the paint while you're airbrushing, you're 
inhaling it. If that’s the case, you need to 
step up your ventilation and respiratory 
protection. 

On a lighter note, a paint booth also 
helps keep dust out of your finishes. 
About 20 minutes before I paint, I turn 
on my booth fan. It helps remove any 
dust that’s in the air. 


Preparing the paint 

It’s necessary to thin paint before you 
load it into the airbrush. Straight from 
the bottle, model paint is too thick to 


flow through an airbrush’s tiny nozzle, 
and even if it does, it’ll produce a nasty 
looking finish. Thin-ning helps the 
airbrush atomize the paint into a fine 
spray. 

Don’t listen to modelers who say, “I 
just jack up the pressure to 45 pounds 
and spray paint full strength.” To obtain 
a high-quality finish, it’s best to thin the 
paint and apply it as recommended by 
the paint maker and the airbrush 
manufacturer. 

For paints without manufacturer 
recommendations, experiment by cutting 
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Left- and right-hand 
connections 


Because of their simple construction, single- 
action airbrushes are easier to clean. This paint 
nozzle is big enough to see inside. When it's 
shiny, it's clean! 


This single-action Testor Aztek airbrush can be 
adapted for left- and right-hand operation, and 
can also be fitted with different color cups. 


Regulator, 
pressure gauge, 
and water trap 


A good compressor designed for airbrush work (like the Iwata Smart Jet above) is a fantastic 
investment. This one operates quietly and features a regulator, pressure gauge, and water trap. 
Also, it's portable and easy to store in case you don’t have a dedicated work area. 


A paint booth with an exhaust to the outside makes it easy to use a variety of paints, from acrylics 
to lacquers. This is a “downdraft” booth, where fumes are drawn down through the booth’s floor. 
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the paint 15 to 50 percent with thinner. 
Dif-ferent paint brands and even different 
colors within a brand require varying 
amounts. But generally, light colors must 
be thinned more than dark colors — light 
colors contain not only more pigment, 
but heavier pigment, too. 

Even a tiny lump in the paint can bring 
your airbrushing to a halt. If you have 
problems with an airbrush clogging, try 
straining the paint after you thin it. You 
can use a fine tea strainer, an enamel- 
coated washing strainer, or fine 
carburetor screening. Some 
manufacturers offer in-bottle strainers 
that fit inside the paint bottle, over the 
siphon tube. It’s amazing how much 
material will be removed from a new 
bottle of paint by straining. 


Preparing the model 

A model you're going to airbrush must be 
clean, dry, and dust free. Even the oil 
from your fingertips can affect a freshly 
applied finish. A little dish soap and 
plenty of water will clean things, or you 
can use Polly S Plastic Prep cleaner. 

Holding the model during painting is 
important, because you'll always have one 
hand tied up with the airbrush — and 
there’s nothing worse than dropping a 
freshly painted model. 

Depending upon the shape of the 
model, I use wire coat hangers, a length 
of dowel, or an inexpensive plastic 
turntable to hold the model. When other 
options won’t work and I have to hold 
the model with my hand, I wear latex 
examination gloves to keep me from 
painting myself. Inexpensive latex gloves 
are available at most drug stores, and 
when you're done painting you can toss 
them. Investing in a stand for the 
airbrush is a great idea, too, 8. 


Starting to paint 
With the paint and the model prepared, 
start the compressor, depress the button 
on the airbrush, and (if you can) adjust 
the pressure to 20 psi while the airbrush 
has air flowing through it. You'll find you 
have the best control at pressures between 
15 and 20 psi. Very thin paints (such as 
colors thinned for weathering), Pledge 
Future floor polish, and Testors 
Metalizer can be applied at between 8 
and 10 psi. 

Now load the paint into the color 
bottle and practice spraying on a box top, 
an empty soda can, or (best of all) a 
scrapped model. Vary the setting of the 
color control and adjust the airbrush 
until you can apply a smooth, even coat 
of paint. 

Control — of the pressure, spray 
pattern, and paint consistency — is what 


this tool is all about. You should be able 
to adjust the airbrush until you can paint 
along at your own pace without hurrying. 
Keep the airbrush moving so you don’t 
cause puddles or sags. 


Fire away! 
Now it’s time to try your hand at 
airbrushing a real live model. Hold the 
airbrush 3" to 6" from the surface you're 
painting and keep the airbrush moving 
while you build up thin coats of paint. I 
usually start by painting recessed areas 
first (such as landing gear wells and the 
seams where wing roots meet the 
fuselage). Then I finish by painting flat or 
gently rounded surfaces. 
While you're spraying, remember to 
stop occasionally. There’s a tendency to 
be drawn into the work when you're 
airbrushing, and this can cause you to 
apply too much paint, especially when 
weathering. The solution is simple: Stop 
every now and then, put the airbrush in 
its stand, and take a break for a couple of 
minutes. 


Troubleshooting a clog 

Paint clogs are common. Straining the 
paint will eliminate most clogs, but when 
it happens (and it will), keep your temper 
in check. Put the model aside (someplace 
where you won’t spill something on it or 
knock it over), turn off the compressor, 
and determine the cause of the clog. The 
places to look, in order, are: 


1. The paint-nozzle tip, or the tip of the 
needle 

2. The siphon tube, or the color cup 

3. The air hole in the top of the color 
bottle. If this is blocked, the paint 
won't flow 


Regardless of the cause of the clog, the 
remedy is usually to stop and clean the 
paint passages of the airbrush and paint- 
bottle siphon before continuing. 


Cleaning and maintenance 
As soon as you're through painting, 
move the model safely out of the way 
and clean the airbrush immediately. Most 
problems with airbrushes are caused by 
lack of thorough cleaning, and it’s easiest 
to clean right after you’ve finished 
painting. Be aware that the instructions 
for your airbrush may not take into 
account the kinds of paint we use for 
modeling; compared to artist’s paints 
and inks, model paints are closer to glue 
when they start to dry. You’ve got to get 
every bit of paint out of the airbrush 
before you put it away. 

Start by removing the color cup or 
bottle. Open up the paint nozzle and 


Even with a paint booth, it's never a bad idea to 
invest in a protective mask. Eye and skin 
protection go hand-in-hand. 


: 4 


Need an extra “hand”? A clamp-on workbench 
airbrush holder is a lifesaver, particularly when 
you're using a color cup. 


Lacquer 
Thinner 


9 


When used and stored properly, hardware-store 
lacquer thinner makes a great all-around 
airbrush cleaner. 


spray the paint left in the airbrush into a 
paper towel. Then rinse the color cup or 
bottle with solvent and fill it with clean 
solvent, 9. Spray solvent into a rag, then 
hold the rag against the tip of the 
airbrush, deflecting air back into the 
paint passages. 

Complete the job by cleaning the paint 
passages with cotton swabs and pipe 
cleaners. Never force the pipe cleaner 
where it won't fit — doing so can ruin an 
airbrush — but gently poke it wherever 
you can. On internal mix airbrushes 
(such as the Badger 200), make sure 
every last trace of paint is removed from 
the needle and the needle bearing; I’ve 
seen airbrushes literally welded together 
because paint was allowed to dry on the 
needle and in the needle bearing. This 
kind of trouble is difficult to fix without 
causing damage to an airbrush, but it’s 
easily avoided. 


Always keep track of the little wrenches that 
are supplied with the airbrush. This one helps 
disassemble and clean an Aztek airbrush. 


Final words 

There’s plenty to learn about airbrushing 
beyond what’s presented here — I’m still 
learning tips and tricks after more than 
20 years. Beyond what you take from this 
article, keep a couple of things in mind as 
you go forward. 

First, the best way to get better at 
airbrushing is to practice. There’s nothing 
better than practicing on a model. Knock 
together a few sale-table kits and fire 
away. You'll be able to experiment 
without fear of damaging a model you’ve 
invested months of work in. 

Next, the best way to maintain your 
airbrush is to clean it meticulously every 
time you use it. A clean airbrush 
functions properly, is ready to go when 
you're ready to paint, and will last for 
years and years. Take care of it and it will 
help you take care of your models. 

Now go get started. Good luck, and 
good airbrushing! 
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TUNING YOUR 
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AIRBRUSH 


for better finishes 


Polish and shape to improve airflow - by AARON SKINNER 


OUBLE-ACTION airburshes are precision pulled back, the needle is pulled farther out 
tools when they come from the factory. of the nozzle, allowing more paint to be 


But, like a car, a simple tune-up can sucked out by the air passing over the nozzle. 

give you an edge when it comes to putting As the air and paint mix, the paint is 
paint exactly where it needs to go. atomized and projected out of the brush’s 

The techniques are simple but the parts front end and onto the painting surface. The 
being dealt with are delicate, so exercise smoother the airflow, the easier it is to control 
caution. the pattern of paint. 

The heart of a double-action brush is the Tuning the airbrush is all about improving 
front end, where a needle and nozzle come air and paint flow to ensure the most uniform 
together to form a valve. As the button is pattern possible. 
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Meguiar's All Me 
found at automo 


Inc., Irvine, CA 92 
347-5700, 


3-in-1 Oil, found a 


ware stores. 
Nail buffing stick. 


Because air flows over the nozzle on its way out of the brush, any 
microscopic deformities will cause turbulence. The solution is polishing 


detailing stores. Meguiar's 


www.meguiars.com 


supermarkets and hard- 


‘al Polish, surfaces, designed to polish 
ive nails. Found in the 
cosmetics area of most 
supermarkets and drug 
stores. 

Round toothpicks 

Cotton swabs 

Cosmetic cotton squares or 
rounds, found in the cos- 
metics area of most 


‘614, 800- 


many 


Usually a 


two or three diffe 


those out. And while we're at it we'll remove any step at the nozzle’s lip. 


padded sanding stick with 


supermarkets and drug 
rent stores. 


After removing the nozzle, mount it on the end 
of a round toothpick. Snug it down, but don’t 
push so hard that it deforms the lip. 


Place the tip of the needle on the nail buffers 
finest side (usually the lightest). Note: On the 
pad | used here, the finest is white, but for 
illustration visibility | used the pink side. Rotate 
the tip against the pad as you drag it across 
surface. Don’t put pressure on the needle; the 
weight of the needle should be enough to 
lightly wear the needle to a uniform point. 
Again work slowly and incrementally, checking 
the work often. 


Hold the toothpick loosely and rotate the 
Nozzle on the edge of a buffing stick. Slowly tilt 
the toothpick to round the end. Don't move the 
nozzle from side to side and don’t apply 
pressure; you'll risk creating a flat spot. Work 
slowly and check your work under a bright light 
as you go, checking for imperfections in the 
reflections on the surface. It's easy to smooth 
obvious problems using the buffing stick’s 
finest grit. 


Next, polish the needle. Apply some of the 
Meguiar's polish to a cotton round and drag the 
needle through a lightly held bend, rotating the 
needle as you pull. Keep the pressure 
consistent and always pul/ the tip through; 
don't push it or you might bend the tip. 


Completely coat the end of a cotton swab with 
Meguiar's All Metal Polish, then rotate the 
nozzle gently against the tip. Keep at it until 
the nozzle has a highly polished shine, stopping 
occasionally to clean the nozzle with a 
cosmetic square. Once you're done and have 
ensured the nozzle is free of residue, set it 
aside in a safe location to prevent damage; 
you'll need it later. 


Finally, match the nozzle and tip so the 
surfaces meet perfectly. Apply a little metal 
polish to the inside of the nozzle with a 
toothpick, then carefully insert the needle - 
don't force it or you may damage the nozzle. 
Gently rotate the needle about 20 times using 
just enough pressure to keep it seated. The 
polish will remove a small amount of metal on 
both the needle and the nozzle, custom-fitting 
the two. Remove any residual polish and you're 
ready to spray. 
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Photoetched parts were once considered a sort 
of novelty aftermarket item, but are now also 


How to work with =e 


Add fine detail to brakes, grilles, emblems, and more ™ by mark MELcHiorI | 


N RECENT YEARS, photoetched (PE) parts have become a 

staple form many car-model builders. They’re made by 

transferring a photo negative of the part being made toa 
thin sheet of metal — usually brass, aluminum, or stainless 
steel. When the artwork is transferred to the metal, it will 
resist the etching chemicals. When the metal is removed from 
those chemicals, all that is left is the original pattern: the parts 
that we buy at the hobby store. 

Some of the first photoetched parts aimed at car models 
were emblems and nameplates for the body. Now, just about 
everything from grilles to brakes to carb linkages, and 
everything in between, is available as a photoetched part. I 
have even seen PE French fries included on a fret. It is almost 
to the point that if there is a plastic or resin kit for a car, there 
is probably a photoetched detail set out there for it. 

Because they are metal, etched parts can be made to a 
more-scale thickness than comparable plastic parts, which 
adds realism. It also makes it easier to replicate a natural- 
metal finish for some parts. Other parts can be buffed to a 
chromelike shine as needed. 


For those who have never used PE parts, the following Photoetched parts come from various manufacturers, ranging from 
photos can be used as a general guideline to get you started. kitmakers to aftermarket companies. The sheet in the middle is from 
Experienced users may pick up a new trick to use, Please Tamiya’s 1/12 scale kit of the Lotus 78. It is surrounded by examples of 
remember that these techniques are ones that I have found to the products offered by several companies. Some are easier to use 
work for me. than others, but all should perform well with a few basic techniques. 


Photoetched parts are small, and can be sharp. Please take 
the necessary precautions to keep yourself safe. 
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The etched pieces in photo 1 are fairly simple, 
and are easy to use. Some pieces are a little 
more labor-intensive, such as this set from 
the Fisher Models McLaren M6A. Some of the 
parts require folding along scored lines to 
produce a 3-D part. The largest piece on this 
fret gets folded up to replicate the aluminum 
interior of the 1:1 car. 


A good selection of adhesives is vital. Any of 
these should do a good job for you. Notice 
that there is no model cement in the photo; it 
will not work with photoetch. | also left out 
epoxy, because | find it too messy to work 
with, and it takes too long to set up for this 
purpose. 


To cut the larger parts from the 1/12 scale 
Tamiya PE fret, | used my good, sharp pair of 
scissors; the mounting points on the large fret 
proved to be too big to slice through with the 
hobby knife. | could have used the sprue 
cutter do take care of this, too. For a clean 
edge, cut as close to the part as you can. 


To cut some of the smaller parts from the 
Tamiya fret, | laid a piece of masking tape over 
the parts that | was removing. This should 
prevent the parts from flying off to the 
“model part abyss” that we all have at our 
work areas. Trust me: photoetched parts are 
hard to find after they leave your workbench. 


Some basic tools that you will need include a 
sharp hobby knife, scissors, sprue cutter, files, 
sanding sticks, masking tape, and a good pair 
of tweezers. Investing in quality tools will save 
time and money in the fong run. 


One of the most-common uses for photoetch 
is for brake discs. No plastic or paint can 
realistically replicate the surface of a brake 
disc. In the Tamiya kit, etched disc covers are 
included for the plastic discs. 


After | removed the etched disc from the fret, 
| found there were a few nibs from cutting the 
parts from their attachment points. On round 
or curved parts, a coarse sanding stick will 
remove the offending nibs nicely. Using a file 
here could result in an unseemly flat spot on 
the round disc. 


l used a good brand of super glue for a strong 
bond attaching the etched part to the plastic. 
| also knew that the glue “fogged,” it would be 
easily fixable. Use the old saying about any 
model adhesive: “if you think you're using 
enough, it's probably too much.” 


Some builders just glue the photoetched brake 
discs on, and call them done. But if you look at 
a 1:1 brake disc, you will see minute radial lines 
from the brake pad making contact with the 
disc when stopping the car. | tried to replicate 
this by laying the model part on pieces of 
sanding film and turning it slowly. 
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Here are the radial lines that | added with the 
sanding film. | did use a more-coarse film than 
| usually would, to help the lines show up 
better in the photographs. You can also see 
the realistic finish of the etched part. | know 
that | could not get this finish with paint! 


After | cut the wing end plates from the 
Tamiya fret, | got rid of the nibs with a flat 
file. The file worked well on the flat edge of 
the part. | also felt that the soft sanding stick 
might be damaged if | caught the edge of the 
part the wrong way. 


The wing endplates in the Tamiya kit must be 
painted black to match the paint scheme of 
the car. Photoetched parts can be painted 
using the same basic preparation that is used 
ona plastic part. Here is an endplate after 
being scuffed with a fine-grit sanding cloth. 


One of the nice things about photoetched 
parts is that they are metal, so any type of 
paint can be used on them. | chose to use 
Tamiya products on the endplates, to match 
the paint on the rest of the model. When 
painting etched parts, | always wipe them 
down with a degreaser, followed by a good 
washing with soap and water. 


The Tamiya PE set also includes overlays for 
the kit radiators and oil coolers. | laid the 
etched parts over the painted plastic parts, 
but | found that they lacked a little depth. | 
used a black wash on the plastic parts to take 
care of that. 


Here is a finished kit radiator with the wash 
and etched part added. You can see the extra 
3-D realism that the photoetched piece added 
to the part. 


Some of the mesh parts in the Tamiya set 
needed to be painted black. | built up the 
paint in mist coats so as not to fill the holes in 
the parts. Even more care would need to be 
taken on smaller-scale etched parts. 
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The first step in applying etched emblems to a 
model body is removing the molded-in 
emblems. | usually start with a sharp hobby 
knife and gently slice underneath the molded 
emblem. Be careful not to cut so deep that 
you gouge the plastic and create more 
bodywork for yourself. 


otis 


After trimming the emblem from the body, | 
used a four-sided sanding stick to level the 
surface. Plastic emblems sometimes “ghost” 
back when paint is applied to the body, but | 
was not too worried about this; the PE 
emblems go in the same spots. 


The photoetch set for the Revell-Monogram 
1977 Monte Carlo is relatively small, but it’s 
complete. To keep the tiny parts from flying 
off, | stuck a piece of masking tape to the 
back of the fret. The attachment points were 
small enough that they were easily cut with a 
hobby knife. 


With the acrylic applied to the emblem, stick 
the part to the desired location on the body. A 
little twist on the stick should break it free, 
leaving the etched part on the body. | always 
use a water-based adhesive when attaching 
etched parts to finished bodies. If something 
gets messed up, it is very easy to wash it off 
and start over. 


After letting all of the photoetched parts on 
the body dry overnight, | use a fine-point 
brush with a very small amount of clear 
acrylic on it, and touch it over the part. 
Capillary action should draw the acrylic from 
the brush onto the part. This will help keep 
the etched parts in place for a long time. 


ago, that really helps: My bottle of clear craft 
glue has been knocked over several times. 
After a while, the glue that collected in the 
cap starts to firm up and get tacky. Sticking a 
toothpick into the cap will leave the end of 
the pick just tacky enough to let an etched 


the etched door handles. This time | put a thin 
coat of glue directly onto the body, again 


tip of the stick. 


Here's a neat trick, shown to me many years luse an old paintbrush handle that has been 
sharpened for holding onto etched parts, 
using the method in the previous photo. 
Holding the part this way makes it easier to 
get the adhesive onto the surface of the part 
that will be applied to the model. In this case, 
a coat of clear acrylic is being applied to a 


part stick to it. fender emblem. 


I decided to use my clear craft glue to attach After waiting a couple of minutes for the glue 
to tack up, | used tweezers to gently place the 
etched handles into position. Using the bare 
minimum of adhesive prevents it squishing out 
from under the part when it is pressed into 


place. 


using the “less is more” method. | actually 
used a lot less of the glue than it shows on the 


Careful handling and application of photoetched parts certainly improves the appearance of 
Mark's Monte Carlo. With patience, the proper tools, and the techniques shown here, you can 
upgrade the look of your models. 
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With just a few minutes’ 
work, you can save 
yourself a lot of grief at 
shows 


by JIM HAUGHT 


T’s AMAZING how many times I see a 

panic-stricken modeler at a show, 

running from person to person, 
looking for something to repair a 
damaged model: glue, tape, foil, you 
name it. Maybe a wheel was knocked 
loose in transit, or a header snapped off 
in handling the model, or a mirror fell 
off. Any of these things can make for a 
bad day. 

The same person who may have spent 
150 hours building a model didn’t spend 
15 minutes to make a “first-aid kit” that 
could make things so much easier to 
deal with. That’s really all the time it 
takes to put together a pocket-sized 
setup (almost impossible to forget) 
containing all sorts of things to get you 
out of a jam and get your model back 
out on display. 

There are a bazillion (technical term) 
ways to go about this, but here are some 
basic things to include. You can 
springboard from here to include 
specific things for your models. 


A. CONTAINER | used an old Altoids 
mint container. It’s metal, fits in a 
pocket (so you can grab it and go), and 
has an attached lid that snaps shut, 
keeping things together. 


B. SINGLE-EDGE RAZOR BLADE 
Not as easy to use as a hobby knife, but 
in a pinch, you can cut all sorts of 
things with it — and it fits into this small 
container. 


C. DOWEL/KEBAB AND TAPE I save 
bamboo skewers from various meat 
kebabs, and they work great as stirring 
sticks, glue applicators, etc. This one is 
cut to fit in the container, and I wrapped 
approximately a foot of blue painter’s 
tape around one end, for use in holding 
freshly-glued parts back together. 


D. RUBBER BANDS A couple of sizes 
are included, for use as clamps. 


E. BARE-METAL FOIL For emergency 
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This pocket- 
sized “field 
repair kit” 
holds all 
sorts of 
things that 
can get you 
out of a jam 
on the road. 


Step2« 
vos ®@ 


trim repair or other chrome touch-up. 


F, OLD BUSINESS CARDS I had to 
trim a couple of the corners, but they’re 
still handy for holding small amounts of 
glue or paint, and because they are cut 
at right angles, you can use them as 
“squares” to keep wheels aligned and 
that sort of thing. 


G. SAFETY PIN Use it as a small hole 
punch or drill. 


H. SUPER GLUE These small tubes of 
glue are sold in packs of three for $1, 
and are plenty big enough for quick 
repairs. The dollar store near me sells 
thin and thick viscosities, and there’s 
room for one of each in this repair kit. 


1, FLANNEL A small piece of flannel 
can be used to remove fingerprints and 
other handling marks after you’ve 
finished repairs. I put some polish on 
one end of the cloth to help the process, 
and put the cloth in a resealable bag so 
it doesn’t dry out. 


J. TACKY STUFF Sometimes called 
blue-tack, this pliable, sticky material 
can prop open a hood or hold parts in 
place while you work on them. This 
brand isn’t blue, but works fine anyway. 


K. POLISHING 
STICK Use in 
conjunction with 
the polishing 
cloth (item I). 
Several grits are 
available. 


L. TOOTHPICKS 
Stirring sticks, 
glue applicators, 
parts holders — 
versatile! 


All of the items shown 
fit with room to spare. 


M. MICROBRUSHES Need a tiny bit of 
paint touch-up? You'll need these to 
apply it — if you're lucky enough to have 
paint on-hand or can find a place to buy 
some at a show. 


N. COTTON SWABS Another 
multipurpose item. 


O. PENCIL You can use one of the 
business cards and the pencil to write 
down a new friend’s E-mail address, or 
draw a reference line for a repair. 


P, THREE-WAY SANDER This should 
cover just about any sanding you can do 
at a show; if three grits won’t do the job, 
you probably have more repair work 
than you can do on site. 
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